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INTRODUCTION 


} was extremely nervous when I began to write this, my first book, until T realised 
that it actually had absolutely nothing to do with me. The fact is that this book is 
about two very specific sets of people: Grandmasters, without whose co-operation 
and words of wisdom this would be a very short book and, secondly, you — the 
players. You are the people who follow Grandmaster games and aspire, if not to 
play like chem, certainly to play better chess. 

This book has demanded lengthy research, using many different sources. In this 
technological age the Internet now presents us with an amazing wealth of informa- 
tion and I’ve spent hours (when I should have been looking at facts and numbers) 
reading through reams of endlessly entertaining and well-observed chess literature. 
Here, for example, is one rather poignant excerpt that I felt 1 should share with you: 


The Post Mortem: Many players specialise in this. Many's the time Tve swaggered into the 
congress room sel aside for this sort of thing with a defeated opponent (obviously I min all the time), 
only for said opponent to demonstrate conclusively how unbelievably lucky I was. How they missed 

fourteen wins in the first six moves alone, and how I managed to make a decent move on occasion 
only through a combination of blind luck and Faustian chicanery. 


The Over-dhe-Shoulder Comment: You know who you are. These people pass by your Post 
Mortem, glance fleetingly at the board and then say something like Why didn’t you do this? That 
wins the Queen’ or Ob, you missed a mate in five there.’ Aargh! Esen if these suggestions are 
right, yon are implying thal in the past few seconds you have seen more deeply into the game than I 
bave, despite sweating over it for four rotten hours, and unless your name begins with K and ends in 
W that is not the casel...’— Mark Blackmore. 


1 have certainly gone through these emotions, as I suspéct a large number of you 
will have, but back to my research, 
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Many of you will have noticed me stalking the tournament halls, notebook in 
hand, pouncing on unsuspecting players and asking exactly what information they 
would like me to wrest from the Grandmasters. You had some very. interesting 
questions to ask on a wide range of topics, byt 1 would especially like to thank the 
player graded 82 BCF who, in response to my question ‘what would you like to ask 
a Grandmastez?’, replied in all seriousness that ‘there was nothing that anyone could 
tell him, as he already knew everything’, for making me laugh for days. None of us 
is close to knowing everything about chess. The richness of the game is to be found 
in its infinite variety, ever expanding variations and constandy changing theory. 

Tt has been estimated that there are up to 500 million chess players in the world 
today, of which 565 are Grandmasters and 102 are Women Grandmasters. 
(Strangely, five of these hold the mysterious tide of honorary Grandmaster). 
Grandmasters are not as widely acclaimed and certainly do not receive the same 
financial rewards as Premiership football players or basketball players, for example, 
yet they, too, are at the very top of their field of expertise. The admiration that they 
do receive is from players such as ‘ourselves. We recognise their skill, their powers 
of calculation, their utter command over all sixty-four squares. But is it our fate to 
only dream of playing such chess? 

Playing Grandmaster chess was certainly my dream from the moment that I saw 
my first chess set. I was convinced thar I would plough my way unrelentingly 
through legions of players, win the British Championship with an extraordinary and 
never to be matched tally of 11/11, become Britain’s greatest ever Grandmaster and 
then, without question, demolish whoever was the current World Champion! I’m 
sad to report that my dream still lies unrealised, but does this have to be the end of 
my Grandmaster ambition? As recently as August 2001 a team of German scientists 
produced a study that claims Grandmasters do not have different brains from us 
lesser players, they simply use a different part of their brain to calculate during play. 

‘Amateurs work by analysing new moves, trying to work out logically what their 
opponent’s strategy is and how to counteract it. Experts simply delve into their 
memory banks of thousands of chess moves and pluck out the solution they need. 
A Grandmaster studies and practices for at least ten years to léarn more than 
100,000 patterns (memory chunks).’ — Nigel Hawkes, The Times. 

If pattern recognition is, therefore, the key, there may be hope for me yet, al- 
though I’m not entirely sure how I can program myself with 100,000 different chess 
scenarios without doing much work (did 1 fail to mention my slight laziness prob- 
lem?), But this cannot be the solution to the mystery of the Grandmaster mind, can 
it? Where does talent and natural ability come into it? At present, we do not know 
their secrets — otherwise we too would be knocking on FIDE’s door demanding our 
titles — but I intend to unlock them, perhaps not all at once, but piece by piece. Let 
me take you on a journey chrough the Grandmaster mind! 


Claire Summerscale 
London, November 2001 


CHAPTER ONE 


Michael Adams 


Michael (Mickey) Adams” meteoric rise to fame was assured from the moment he 
picked up his first chess piece. At every stage of his chess career he seems to have 
set new records, He was the first player to win the British Under-11 title with a per- 
fect 100% score, the third youngest player (behind Fischer and Kasparov) to 
achieve a Grandmaster norm and the third youngest player to obtain the Grand- 
master title. Not content with these accomplishments, just one month later (August 
1989) Mickey put his new Grandmaster title to good use, at the age of seventeen 
becoming the youngest ever British Champion. 

1991 saw him conquer new heights whe he became the first player to score the 
maximum 200/200 in the British Grand Prix and also saw his Elo rating break 2600 
for the first time, Although 2600 is certainly not to be scoffed at, he has now left 
this level far behind, being ranked fourth in the world with a rating well over 2700, 


Tell me about your chess playing background? How and when did your 
chess career begin? 

I was about six or seven when I started but I don’t remember too much until I was 
playing at school and in tournaments. I won my first tournament, so 1 suppose that 
wasn’t too bad to start with, I won the Cornwall under-8 and under-10 titles when I 
was seven (1 won them both; they were joint tournaments) so I guess I was pretty. 
good then. 1 was quite into chess. 


What is your earliest chess memory? 

I definitely remember that tournament, and playing in schoo] matches ahd so on 
ound that time. The thing that I remember most is stalemating someone in a 
King’s Gambit. 1 thought that I had some kind of mate after sacrificing my queen 
and it didn’t actually work, so I sort of took all his pieces instead. I was rooks and 
pawns and a queen up and I stalemated him, so it was an eventful game! 
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How much truth is there to the well-established story that you managed to 
reach an extremely high level without working too hard? 
T think that T was pretty lucky. 1 reached a good level without doing too much work 
but, at some stage, you’te always going to hit a level that you can’t really improve on 
without work. 1 found that level and had a few years where I didn’t work too much 
and didn’t really get anywhere. I think that in the past five or six years I’ve put a lot 
more work in and I’ve progressed, but I certainly managed to pet to 2600+ pretty 
quickly without doing too much work, so that was pretty good, 

Tf you work harder for something you enjoy it wore’ — Michael Adams, New In Chess 
1999. 


Was that because you have the amazing ability to ‘sense’ exactly where 
your pieces should be? Is this a skill that you're born with or is it something 
that people can learn? 

I think that you definitely have to have some sort of talent and, obviously, some- 
how I did have that talent, 1 think that I’ve always been a good practical player as 
well, very good at turning in good performances in games and being tough when 
things don’t go my way. A good temperament, that’s one of the things that’s 
worked for me. 


What do you consider to be your greatest achievement and where do you 
see your ambitions leading you? 

Tve been pleased with the kind of rankings I’ve had, you know, 2700+ on several 
rating lists. Also my performances in World Championships, both in Professional 
Chess Association (PCA) and World Chess Federation (FIDE) events. I’ve normally 
done pretry well and been in the late stages of all of those. Basically, I’ve done well 
in the big events, That’s what | aim to do really, I’m just carrying on, trying to im- 
prove and do as well as I can and seeing what happens. ‘The chess world is in a state 
of flux ar the moment. It’s difficult to know what’s going to happen. My immediate 
ambition would be the FIDE World Championships in Moscow, which should be 
in a couple of. months, if all goes according to plan. 


How do you prepare for the monster tournament that is the World Champi- 
onship? 

Normally 1 like to play a few games before, because it’s a very quick format and you 
can be eliminated after a couple of days. TI be playing in the European Teams in 
Leon and that will be quite useful, especially because it’s with the same time limit, 
which I don’t have any expetience with at all yet, so that’s going to be a bit of a 
problem this time. In general, you just have to be very well prepared because it’s 
very hard to say who you are going to play, what openings you will get. It’s really a 
test of your general strength and your overall level of preparation, as there’s no way 
to focus on one partiĉular opponent — the pairings aren’t even out yet and the 
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knockout possibilities quickly start to multiply. 


Do you consider it to be an effective format or do you prefer the old cycles? 
Well, I think that it’s not a bad format because the zonals and interzonals were 
really not the kind of tournaments that you wanted to be involved in and they were 
ternble from a spectators’ point of view, as there was always a large number of 
draws towards the end. And the continental championships I think have a similar 
problem, it’s not really a good format and this bit you want to minimise as much as 
possible. ] think that a knockout isn’t bad, but I think the new time control is a big 
mistake, while playing tie-breaks on the second day instead of having a third day 
available just makes the tournament more random, which makes no sense. If you 
want to make it as good a tournament as possible, and since the players are paying 
for their accommodation, it’s not really clear why they need to do this. 

As for the new time control, there is no advantage really. I actually think thar the 
Fischer clock has a lot to answer for, in that before it came along time limits were 
very fixed — you always had six or seven hour sessions and rapid games were always 
twenty-five of thirty minutes. Once the Fischer clock was introduced all kinds of- 
toumaments had different dme limits and different increments, it became totally 
sandom. I think that the dme control is no longer a sacred thing; it’s something that 
is varied at every event. It’s just very bad. If they can get TV then that’s fine, but if 
they can’t then why change the time limit? Ir makes no sense. Almost all of the 
players are united on this, the vast majority. I really don’t think that any players are 
interested in this new time control. I think that it’s basically a bad move. 


What do you think of the FIDE doping policies? 

Well, I don’t think drug testing is particularly important; there just aren’t any sub- 
stances that can be good for a chess game. You don’t really know when you sit 
down how long the game is going to last, how the game is going to go, whether it’s 
going to be tactical or whether there’s going to be a long ending, so 1 don’t really 
believe that there are any such beneficial substances. I think that the main reason 
FIDE is doing this is the wish to get chess into the Olympic Games. I’m not a big 
fan of this, either, I don’t think that it’s a priority at all, I don’t think that they have 
any interest in drug testing other than to make chess eligible for the Olympic 
Games, but it is definitely a bad idea for the players. 


How important in your success are determination and belief in yourself? 

4 think that all good players believe in themselves. If you have a period of bad re- 
salts that will of course put a few doubts in your mind, but you’ve always got to 
have inner belief, even when things are going wrong, Then you'll always be able to 
pay better. You'll believe that you’re a good player, a decent player, even if you’re 
hosing a lot of games. You've just got to get on with it. Sometimes a tournament or 
madividual events don’t go well, but you’ve just got to bounce back at the next one. 
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You have the reputation of being ice-cool at the board. How do you avoid 
the nerves that others feel at crucial moments? 

Everyone feels nervous, but that’s just natural. I don’r react too much at the board 
and I think that’s why people think I’m very cool. Somehow 1 just don’t normally 
react very much when I’m playing, 1 just look the same, or so I’ve been told. I don’t 
really notice ir, but lots of people have said that it’s hard to judge how I’m doing by 
how 1 look. But on the orher hand, I can’t really say thar when I see other players 1 
can tell exactly what they’re feeling by how they’re looking. It's just a chess thing; I 
just sit there and look indifferent. Tes just when I’m playing, 1 probably don’t do it 
the rest of the time. I just get into a certain zone, 


(ve never seen you get into time trouble. Are you simply more methodical 
with your allocation of time per move? 

It’s not true that l'm never in time trouble; it happens to everyone sometimes, bur | 
do take a practical view. I believe that, in some positions, if you’ve been thinking for 
a certain amount of time then you simply have to move, you can’t sit there forever. 
T think you often tend to judge positions early on as being very critical, but a lot 
more can still happen in the game. If you spend all your time on this position, when 
you don’t particularly like it, then later on, when you might get chances to save the 
game, you can tend to po wrong because you are short of time. You have to give 
yourself a chance and try and make moves if you can. 


Do you still believe that chess is ‘really all a question of openings‘? 

Well, the opening is a key part of the game, particularly now you have computer 
databases available, computer assistance. If you can control the opening, remain in 
your preparation, get the advantage there, very often that is an important factor. A 
lor of opening preparation now goes into the middlegame, 1 think that working on 
your openings-is more relevant than working on any other stage of the game be- 
cause the erding is. an area that you may not reach if you don’t work on your open- 
ings. That’s the logical way to work on chess. Equally, there is a lot more to it 
There are a lot of players who have very good openings but are unable to be as 
strong later on and, often, when people play them, they tend to catch them out by 
playing offbeat openings. Chess isn’t purely openings, bur ir is a very important part 
of the game, especially now, as there is so much information available. 


Do you ever lose sleep before crucial games? And what effect does this 
have on your play? 

I sleep a lot more during tournaments than I do when Pm not playing, It’s just a 
question of trying to save your energy for when you're playing, but 1 don’t really 
lose sleep that often. 1 don’t really worry about ir; irs more if you have a bad game, 
that’s the most difficult thing. IF you have a really bad game there’s no way to com- 
pletely forget about thi by the next day, but you’ve got to do it as best you can. 
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You have all of these amazing qualities as a chess player, but what do you 
consider to be your greatest strength? 

Like I said before, 1 think that I’m a pretty practical player and I’m pretty reasonable 
in all aspects. I don’t have too many obvious weaknesses. I think I’m sort of an all- 
round player and that’s perhaps my greatest strength. 


At the other end of the spectrum, what was your worst blunder and what 
dad you learn from it? 

I don’t know if I’ve got one particular blindér, but 1 think that in general I’ve learnt 
from the misrakes that I’ve made over a period of time. Particularly in tactical posi- 
mons, where my concentration levels weren’t high enough. I know now the types of 
positions that l tend to make errors in, particularly calculation, heavy positions; I 
dedicate more time to these positions and decisions and check things more care- 
folly. There’s not one particular blunder, but a number of games afd a pattern that I 
saw recurring, - 

But 1 suppose thar one of my worst blunders was playing for Ergland in the 
Olympiad in Novi Sad (1990), where I dropped a rook against Kozul. He played for. 
the ‘home’ team so I was in front of about three or four thousand spectators, which 
was rather tough. Then I was benched for the rest of the competition. It was a litde 
bat brutal but I was probably worse anyway, so it wasn’t that bad. 

{in Michael and bis father Bill's book, Chess in the Fast Lane, Bi recalls the consequence 
af sas loss: Michaels disappointment sent him looking for revenge against Kogul. This can be a 
sexy dangerous approach, although on this occasion it worked well arid Michael registered three 
acas against this opponent in the next welw months, although be would gladly have swapped any 
wg ttem nith the Olimpiad result) 


How important are tournament conditions to your play? 

Obviously that’s got to be a factor. Pm not really bothered abour playing conditions 
ma the tournament hall, that really doesn’t bother me, bad light, all this kiad of thing, 
Maybe if it’s really hot 1 don’t like it too much, but somehow things like lighting 
mever really bothered me. But the hotel is really important. If youre going to be 
staying somewhere for a couple of weeks, if you've got a bad hotel room, that’s go- 
mag to be a problem. If it’s very noisy, or very hot, if in general there are problems 
with the hotel, that can be annoying. Normally the hotels that T stay in are pretty 
seazsonable. You don’t really need deluxe conditions, just something fairly normal, 
usually the organisers do their best. 


What is your most entertaining chess story? 

TD talk about the time when England won the gold medals in Pula in the European 
Team Championships 1997, which was a very special moment in my career, anyway. 
Er all started off slightly disastrously, when we headed off to Heathrow airport and, 
unfortunately, the British Chess Federation (BCI) had booked us tickets on a flight 
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that wasn’t actually going, or at least not for two or three days, which would have 
been a bit tricky with the first round starting the next day. We were ali rushing 
around. Dave Norwood was the captain and he went off to British Airways and 
tried to persuade them to give us free tickets. In the end we managed to find some 
seats On a Croatian airline and 1 put all the tickets on my visa card, as no one else 
had a high enough limit. The BCF did repay me; I have to say that, to be fair to 
them. i 

Although it started off pretty badly, it all went well from then and we were lead- 
ing going into the last round and managed to win on tie-break against the Russians. 
There was also another thing thar happened. At this time Yara was at home and she 
was basically filling in the pond in the garden. And on the day that we were actially 
winning the gold medal on tie-break she found the Koi carp that 1 now have over 
there, Alamo, 

(Mickey points to bis buge fish tank, and the massive Koi Alamo, which always has a calming 
and somewhat hypnotic effect on dinner guests). 

So 1 think that it was finding the fish that enabled England to win the European 
Team Championship. 


One of my most recent money-making ideas is chess Trivial Pursuit. Would 
this appeal to you or do you like to completely separate chess and personal 
time? 

I’m not too big on thinking about chess when I’m not playing or working on it, but 
it does sound like it might be fun. I don’t think that I’d play too often but I might 
try it a couple of times. 


Do you seek to find beauty or simply victory? 
Pm not interested in beauty too much when I’m playing; I’m just looking to win the 
game. 


What do you consider to be your best game? 

There aren’t too many games that 1 consider to be great from start to finish; it’s 
difficult to say. I quite like my game against Ivanchuk, quite a few years ago now, 
just because at some stage he ends up in zugazwang with quite a lot of pieces on the 
board. It’s quite pretty. 1 would hope to play a better one; but wouldn’t we all. 


Michael annotated this game himself in Chess in the Fast Lane. 1 have included 
some of his original annotations, which are marked MA and written in italics. 
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Ivanchuk-Adams 
Terrassa 1991 


Ruy Lapeg 


1 e4 e5 2 Df3 Dc6 3 Abd 

The Ruy Lopez represents one of 
Whire’s most logical replies to 1..¢5. 1 
think that every chess player who wants 
to improve should study the main lines 
of the Lopez. There is a delicious mix 
of tactics and strategy which would 
benefit everyone who played through 
the games of Karpov, Kasparov and 
Michael Adams himself. 
3...a6 

3..Af6 has become more popular 
since Kramnik’s successful adoption of 
it against Kasparov in their World 
Championship Match, but I doubt it 
will ever replace the old move played by 
Mickey in this game. 
4 a4 D6 5 0-0 2e7 6 Hel b5 

These moves have been played by 
strong players for years and, at this 
stage, the two chess pladiators are sim- 
ply going through the motions. 
7 £b3 0-0 8 c3 

The complexities of the Marshall at- 
tack can be avoided if White plays the 
slightly wimpy 8 a4, now known 
(somewhat obviously) as the ‘and- 
Marshall’, Although theoretically Black 
is doing fine in this line, psychologically 
it can be difficult for him to adjust as he 
doesn’t get the easy attacking game so 
loved by advocates of the Marshall 
Gambit. 
8...d5 , 

Adams is one of the strongest 
Grandmasters to employ the Marshall 


on a regular basis. The patient manoeu- 
vring associated with the closed Lopez 
is thrown out of the window as Black 
immediately seizes the initiative. The 
question is, will he get cnough play for 
his sacrificed pawn? Theory is still un- 
decided. 
9 exd5 Dxd5 10 Axed 

If White wants to try for any kind of 
advantage he must accept the proffered 
pawn. Otherwise Black will have freed 
his game at no cost. 
10...Axe5 11 Exe5 c6 

The main line. 


a ane 


Y S 7 


12 d4 

12 d3 is a reasonable alternative; aim- 
ing to help control the potentially 
vulnerable light squares. Then 12...2.d6 
13 Bet Wh4 14 g3 Wh3 15 Het Dio 16 
Hh4 WE is a typical continuation, when 
White has stemmed the first wave of 
the attack but lags behind in develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, Black is ready to lash 
out on the kingside with ...g7-¢5. The- 
ory promises White a slight advantage 
bur you need nerves of steel and a good 
knowledge of the position to play this 
line with either colour! 
12...2d6 13 Be1 Wh4 
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Ivanchuk’s kingside is without de- 
fenders so it is only logical for Adams 
to begin his attack. 

14 g3 


14,.,.Wh3 
Mickey can be quite satisfied with the 
first stage of the attack, having forced 
‘Ivanchuk imo weakening the light 
squares im front of his king. This. by 
itself is not enough to justify the pawn 
sactifice, bur he has many other cards 
up his sleeve, namely very active pieces 
and a large lead in development. Mean- 
while, Ivanchuk can look forward to 
consolidating his material advantage 
once he gets his remaining pieces into 
the game, 
15 2e3 
‘Vhis direct attempt to catch up on 
development is the most logical ap- 
proach to the position. 15 Hed is also 
possible, bur here Black has no need to 
prepare 15...25 as 16 2xg5 loses a piece 
to 16... 
15...294 16 Wd3 
It is clearly vital for the white queen 
to stay in touch with the light squares 
on the kingside. 
16...Bae8 


The common feature of most gam- 


bits is the effortless way in which most 
of the pieces are involved in pursuing 
the initiative. The Marshall is no excep- 
tion. The £8-rook is the only black piece 
cutrently without an active role but this 
can be remedied with a quick ...£5-F4. 

17 Ad2 Whs 


Cementing his grip on the h5-dl 
diagonal. One idea ts to play a timely 
.$Le2, when Whites queen may be 
embarrassed for squares. At the time 
this. was a relatively new continuation. 
Theory had mostly concentrated on the 
more direct moves 17...2e6 and 17...f5. 

MA: T was trying to play the Spassky sys- 
tem (which would have been achieved by 
17.8806 18 at Wh5) but accidentally in- 
verted the order of moves. I only realised this 
when 1 made my move becanse Vassily raised 
his eyebrows and sunk into thought. Strangely, 
after I played this move all the lights in the 
tournament hall went out! They were repaired 
fifteen minutes later, but Chukky continned 
thinking jor abont another 50 minutes before 
playing: 

18 f1 

White fortifies the kingside defences, 
deciding. that prevention is better than 
cure, The drawback is that the knight is 
very passively placed here and White 
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has to abandon any pretence of battling 
for control of f3. 18 a4 is more robust, 
when 18.25 19 WE 2h3 20 2d! 
Ë HS 21 We2 c5 22 AB allowed White 
to keep an edge six years later in 
Morovic-Adams, Santiago 1997, 
18...Be6 19 d1 

The bishop returns to defensive du- 


nes, this time with the clear objective of 


exchanging off Black’s 
bishop, 

MA: I do not like this move, afler which 
Black should have very good compensation for 
bis pawn, Normal is 19 ad. 

19...15 


light squared 


The narural follow up, as now there 
is lirde danger along the a2-g8 diagonal. 
The fpawn can be used as a battering 
ram and, meanwhile, the f8-rook is 
called up for duty, 

20 &xg4 Wxg4 21 2d2 Bg6 

Adams is naturally eager to avoid any 
more exchanges and instead finds a 
menacing role for his rook on the king- 
side, 

&g2?! 

Ivanchuk dreams of reaching a fa- 
vourable endgame with 23 WH but, as 
we shall see, there simply isn’t time for 
this. 22 We2 is relatively best, when the 
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game is finely balanced after 22...4h3 
23 f3 and White’s queen is ready to 
evict her counterpart with Wg2. 

22...f4 


A 
p 


BT 


23 f3 

Forced in order to prevent Black’s 
pawn landing on £3, creating some very 
nasty threats. Note char 23 EB? 
Wxf3+ 24 Gxf3 fxg3+ wins for Black. 
23...WhS 24 g4 Wh4 

Timing is the key to every successful 
attack and here Mickey shows admirable 
players would be 
tempted to jump in with the immediate 
24..Hxo4+? but the attack can be re- 
pulsed with accurate defence. 1 am sure 
that Ivanchuk was ready with the ri- 
poste 25 fxg4 Wxg4+ 26 ®h1 £3 27 
Dei Bxg} 28 Hyil, turning the tables 
completely. 

MA: I spent a lot of time looking at the 
tempting 24...06 25 h3 Ghd, but White. 
bas a good defence in 26 Ber (26 Be is alsa 
possible but much less clear) 26. 8b6 27 
Got when Black has no real way to proceed, 
25 He2 

Tt turns out that he has no good de- 
fence to the threar of „Axg4, so lvan- 
chuk attempts to reinforce his second 
rank. After 25 @h1 Exod 26 fred B 


restraint. Many 
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Black, who threatens ...Wf2, has an ex- 
tremely strong attack, 

25...8xg4 +! 


aata i 


This tactical strike weakens White’s 
king position and helps activate Black’s 
remaining rook. 

26 fxg4 f3 + 27 Sh1 

MA: I bad totally failed lo notice this, 
looking only at 27 UB Bx 28 Sx 
Wh3+ 29 By? D6 or 29 &/2 Qxh2, both 
with very good chances for Black. The text 
move is definitely better, although White's king 
will never be completely safe. 
27...fxe2 28 Wxe2 Xh8 

A very sensible move. White can do 
nothing about his kingside weaknesses 
so Mickey casually spends a couple ‘of 
moves tidying up his own king position 
before launching the next wave of the 
attack. Prophylactic play now means 
that when Black’s attack arrives White 
will have no meaningful counterplay. 

29 &g1 h6 30 Wg2 &f4 

At first sight it looks a lirtle odd to be 
offering to trade what is arguably quite a 
poor piece, but Mickey has scen that 
without Whites dark-squared bishop 
the black knight will be even stronger. 
31 ĉe1 

Ivanchuk shows that he is perfectly 
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aware of the dangers involved in giving 
up the fight for the dark squares around 
his kingside. For example after 31 &xf4 
Axf4 32 Wsc6 Wsg4+ 33 Vh1 We2 
White’s position is in danger of col- 
lapse. 
31...Wg5 32 h3 

MA: Both players were running a little 
short of time at this point avd in particular the 
pace of Vasily’s moves had increased. 32 h3 
was flicked aut as another solid quick move, 
but in fact the loss of time is rather critical, 32 
Bd had to be played. 
32,..Wg6 


a 


Me 
mi 


“3 


ae 


i wy 


Mickey continues to probe his oppo- 
nent’s position without threatening any- 
thing dramatic. This approach often 
pays dividends, especially against an 
opponent under time pressure. This is 
because it is much easier to defend — 
and therefore react instantly — against 
direct threats. 

MA: Once seen, a very obvious move, but it 
look me a while to stumble on it. None of the 
more obvious attempts at infiltrating on the 
dark squares really accomplishes anything but 
now that the queen controls the light squares 
the situation is very different. White's reply is 


forced to prevent ..%4d3. 


33 Hd1 &bs 
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It must have been agonising for lv- 
anchuk, playing against an opponent 
who simply won’t reveal his hand. 
White knows he is going to be hit; he 
just doesn’t know where or when! 

34 Hd2 

White has little choice but to defend 
his second rank due to the threat of 
f4. Unfortunately, vacating the first 
rank gives Black a different avenue of 
attack, 34 2d2 is now well met by 
34...We2, while 34 @g3 Sxp3 35 Wxp3 
Wc2 is also very unpleasant for White. 
34...Wb1 

Ouch! It is never pleasant to be 
probed along your own back rank. 

35 &f2 


T 


35...%g8 

Slow and painful torture! White is in 
virtual Zugzwang. All piece moves. lose 
material, so White is simply handed 
back the move. Adams knows only too 
well that any reply serves to deteriorate 
Ivanchuk’s position. 
36 b3 

The only (slim) chance is to try and 
generate queenside counterplay, as oth- 
erwise Mickey would simply wait for 
White to run out of pawn moves. 

MA: The rest needs little comment as once 


the white rook leaves its defensive pasition, the 
roof falls in. 
36...24 37 He2 Axc3 

Black finally recoups his sacrificed 
pawn. With the positional gains he has 
made still in place, he naw has a com- 
pletely won game. 
38 Ke6 

A final, desperate bid for counterplay. 
38...Wxa2 39 Axc6 Wxb3 40 Hxa6 
He2+ 41 Yh1 bs 


f 


There are simply too many threats 
for White to contend with. He cannot 
detend his back rank, the threat of 
.Af4 and the black rook’s pressure on 
the open file. simulrancously. Something 
has to give. 

42 Qel 

There is little better, resignation be- 
ing an option. 42 Hb6 loses simply to 
42.. D4 43 Wed Wd5+ 44 h2 Bc7, 
when the threat of ...Ae6 is decisive. 
42...Wd1 0-1 

A fantastic display of sustained pres- 
sure by Michael Adams. To beat a super 
strong opponent with such a relentless 
display of controlled attacking was a 
splendid achievement. Ivanchuk must 
have been absolutely shell-shocked by 
the end. 
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What do you think is the best game ever played? 

The following game played a decisive role in determining the winner of the PCA 
World Championships in 1995. Kasparov looked to be in trouble. He had thus far 
made absolutely no headway against Anand’s Black defences and, after cight draws, 
had just fallen behind in the match in Game 9. Many players would have heen de- 
moralised by such a turn of events, bur not Kasparov! He rolled up his sleeves and 


came out fighting! The result was a fantastic display of immaculate opening prepara- 


uon, 


Kasparov-Anand 
PCA World Ch., New York 1995 


Ruy Lopeg 


1 e4 e5 2 f3 Dc6 3 b5 a6 4 
a4 D6 5 0-0 Dxe4 

Anand had been successful with the 
Open variation against the Ruy Lopez 
in Game 6 and decided to repeat that 
opening choice. In hindsight it is casy to 
criticise this but, at the time, Anand 
must have been feeling pretty confident 
that his preparation was as good as Kas- 
parov’s. 
6 d4 b5 7 2b3 d5 

Black has had to compromise his 
pawn structure in order to guard against 
a disaster on the e-file, but in return gets 
active picce play not normally seen in 
the Ruy Lopez. After 7..exd4 we see 
why Black must take care ro ensure the 
e-file remains ‘closed, since after 8 Hel 
d5 9 4\c3! he already has big problems 
thanks to his exposed king. 
8 dxe5 Le6 9 Abd2 

The most precise move, popularised 
by Karpov, The threat of @xe4 dis- 
courages Black from playing the active 
9....¢5, which would now lead to an 
unpleasant endgame. 
9...Ac5 

The only way to try and exploit Kas- 
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parov’s omission of ¢2-c3. Anand 
avoids the exchange of his active knight 
and plans to plough straight through the 
centre, l 

10 c3 d4 11 Ag5!? 

An unbelievable move the first time 
you see it, White moves his knight to a 
square where it can simply be taken. 
However, capturing the knight does not 
guarantee Black an easy life — far from 
it! In fact, this was nor the first time this 
surprising move had been uncorked in a 
world championship match. Karpov, 
using the idea of his trainer Igor Zait- 
sev, played this against Korchnoi in 
their 1978 match. 
11.,.dxe3 

It is easy to frown on this move now, 
but Anand had held Kasparov com- 
fortably in the sixth game of the match 
and was blissfully unaware of the im- 
provement that Kasparov had prepared 
for this game. 11...2.d5 is the latest try, 
when White’s knight can continue on its 
journey with 12 @xf7!? @xf7 13 WH+ 
Be6, when White has a strong attack 
for the sacrificed piece after both 14 
Woedt and 14 Ded. After 11...Wxp5 12 
We Black is more or less forced to re- 
turn the piece with 12...0-0-0 as the 
greedy 12..8d7 allows 13 d5 &xd5 
14 Wxd5+ 2d6 15 cxd4 Axd4 16 Act. 
12 &xe6 fxe6 13 bxc3 Wd3 


14 2c2! 

Here Garry veers away, with great ef- 
fect, from Game 6, where he tried the 
Jess ambitious 14 @£3. With &c2 White 
prepares a startling rook sacrifice that 
was originally devised by the tactical 
genius Mikhail Tal, Kasparov had pre- 
pared this blow in depth only the week- 
end before this game was played. 
14...Wxe3 15 Ab3 Axb3 

Anand had a long think before play- 
iag this move and, indeed, it is hard to 
improve upon it, 15..d8 declines the 
rook sacrifice but after 16 d2 Hxd2 17 
Esd? Axed 18 Db3 Black was worse 
in Khalifman-Hracek, Parnu 1996 in 
view of his weakened pawn structure. 
16 2xb3 


YSN, mk: 
sae At 
Ta 
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16...d4 

Taking the rook immediately is 
tempting, but Anand must have feared 
both Kasparov’s attack and his home 
preparation, as the champion was still 
‘blitzing? out his 16... ¥xa1 
meets with 17 Wh5+, giving Black an 
awkward choice berween weakening: his 
kingside and Tunning with the king. Af- 
ter 17..8d7 18 Bxe6+ Pxc6 19 Wed+ 
Bd5 Black, as you might expect, loses 
rather quickly to 20 Wd7+ Bd6 21 
Wi7+ Exes 22 Wxy7+ etc. This leaves 
19.67 20 WB+ Web 21 Wxcét, 
when Black is really made to pay for 
leaving his king in the centre: 21,..2d6 
22 exd6 WeS and now 23 &b2! is the 
killer blow which ends Black’s hopes of 
defending the king. Black can struggle 
on but he is doomed after 23...\4xb2 24 
Helt+ $o 25 WB+ Spo 26 Wp4+ 
Wh6 27 Be6+. Now Black can only 
avoid a quick end by giving up his 
queen for nothing with 27...W f6 (27...26 
allows mate in five with 28 Wea+ hs 
29 p4+ Eht 30 Whot+ Vxp4 31 Bett 
ete.) 28 h4 g6 (the only way to prevent 
We5 mate), but now 29. Bxf6 is clearly 
hopeless for Black, 

In the event of 17...26 18 WE White 
utilises the pin on the hl—a8 diagonal. 
Then 18..Ad8 19 Wie Kg8 20 &xe6 
wins for White as Black cannot deal 
with the threats of &d7+, (followed by 
c6+, winning the queen), Bxg8 or, in 
the case of 20,497 21 a3, the double 
attack on Black’s queen. and bishop. 
Even worse is 18...0-0-0 due to 19 
Wxcó Wxed 20 Wxab+ Sb’ (20.27 
21 b2) 21 Be3, when White has a 
devastating attack, 

17 Yg4 Yxal 


moves, 
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What else? 
18 2xe6 

The sight of Garry Kasparov confi- 
dently playing his moves more. or less 
instantly (and sacrificing material in the 
process) must have been very intimidat- 
ing for Anand who, by now, and very 
unusually, was falling far behind on the 
clock. 
18...4d8 

18..Axe6 loses immediately to 19 
Wrxe6t Be7 20 &g5. Complicated is 
18...Wc3, but White gets the upper hand 
with 19 @d7+ i? 20 e3 Vcd 21 
e6+ (the key move as the e-pawn 
proves to be a monster) 21.88 
(21...88 22 WEH) 22 e7 g6 23 Wed 
B97 24 Weit GFT 25 Be6+ and Black 
must give up his queen to. stem the at- 
tack. 
19 2h6 


Zi 


hey, of 


Se 
nonce 
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Very nice! White wants to deflect the 
g-pawn in order to mate after Wh5+. 
19...We3 

Anand has to return material in order 
to try to hold back the tide. 19...Wxfl+ 
leads Black down a very dark alley: 20 
Sxfl gxh6 21 Wh5+ wich mate next 
move. 

20 &xg7 Wd3 


20 


Providing much needed protection to 
the light squares on the kingside. Black 
has saved his king but has had to pay a 
heavy material price. 20...&xg7 is again 
met by the devastating 21 Wh5+. 

21 &xh8 Wg6 

21.,.He2+ looks tempting, but grab- 
bing more matcrial should be the last 
thing on Black’s mind. After 22 @h1 
g3+ 23 hxg3 Wxfl+ Black wins an 
exchange but his queen is a very long 
way from home: 24 @h2 Wd3 25 2.65! 
(cutting the queen off from her king) 
25..Wc4 (25...Wdl 26 £3) 26 Wh3 and 
White has a decisive lead, with Black’s 
king unable to survive in the long-term. 
22 26 e7 23 Bxe7 Wxg4 

Trading queens is absolutely essential 
if Black is to havé any hope of survival. 
23...8xe7 24 Wha+ DeB 25 Bed leaves 
Black suffering, 

24 &xg4 Gxe7 


= 
ot 


25 Hci 

Kasparov finally started thinking 
here, using the valuable time thar he had 
gained with his opening novelty. Pro- 
phylaxis is first on the agenda, It is vital 
to hinder Black’s queenside counterplay 
based on ...c5-c4. While Black is busy 
defending his backward c-pawn White 


23 given time to advance his kingside 


an majority, 
25...c6 26 f4 a5 27 Sf2 

Cearralising the king is a key re- 
ement of good endgame play, And, 
anieed, the monarch rushes forward to 
sapport the advanced pawns. 


27...a4 28 Ye3 b4 


ee 
MA 
L 


29 d1 

Kasparov plays the final phase of the 
zame superbly, skilfully restraining An- 
acul’s counterplay. 29 Hc4 looks like the 
obvious move but it allows the devilish 
cap 29...23, when 30 Hxd4 Exd4 31 
Szd4 b3 actually wins for Black! 
29...a3 

The only chance, 29...b3 30 axb3 
axb3 31 Hb1 sees White pick up the b- 
pawn. 
30 g4 

With Black’s pawn avalanche on the 
queenside contained Kasparov is free to 
go back on the offensive. 
30...Rd5 31 Ec4 
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The queenside pawns are overex- 
tended and impossible to defend. 
31...c5 32 we4 

The king proves his worth in the cen- 
tre of the board, forcing the enemy 
rook into an abject retreat, when White 
can win the c-pawn. 
32...8d8 33 Xxc5 De6 

33..b3 is also hopeless: 34 &xb3 
Axb3 35 axb3 a8 36 Hc7+ &f8 37 
Hcl a2 38 Hal, followed by advancing 
the kingside pawns, should win trivially 
for White. 

34 Edd 

Black cannot contemplate exchanping 
rooks. 
34...Ec8 

34..xd5 35 @xd5 Axf4+ 36 Bcd 
and White rounds up the remaining 
queenside pawns, leaving Black with a 
hopeless task. 

35 #5 He4+ 36 e3 Ac5 37 g5 

‘There is no way of stopping White’s 
pawns. 

37...201 38 Žd6 1-0 

A wonderful display of the power of 
opening preparation, which few of. us, 
could ever hope to emulate, Anand was 
simply lost before Kasparov finished 
remembering his homework! All that 
remained was for Garry to show that he 
could also play the endgame flawlessly, 
and Anand was left stunned. After this 
game Anand never properly recovered 
from the destruction of his main de- 
fence to 1 e4. 


What would be your pearl of chess wisdom? 
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Yasser Seirawan 


For many people Yasser needs no introduction. He is well known on the Acmerican 
domestic and international chess circuits as both an excellent player and lecnarer, 
Anyone who has ever attended one of his lectures and listened to his commentary 
will Know that his enthusiasm and humout bring games to life in a way that no one 
else can even come close to. 

In 1978, he becamé U.S. Junior Champion, going one better the following year to 
win the World Junior title, which he has described as the biggest ‘buzz’ ever. 1980 
saw him achieve his Grandmaster title, closely followed by an historic win over 
Karpov, the first tournament victory for an American over a reigning world cham- 
pion since Alekhine succumbed to Dake in 1932. 

1n:1983 Yasser brought previously unknown glamour to the chess world when he 
appeared in Cosmopolitan magazine as their September Bachelor of the Month. This 
publicity led to hif receiving literally hundreds of letters from smitten women — 
including Miss Hawaii — all of which he ignored. (1 wouldn’t say ‘ignored’ — many 
sent photos... YS) 

In 1987, he founded International Chess Enterprises, which for many years pub- 
lished the award winning Inside Chess magazine. He is also the author of many suc- 
cessful ‘books on strategy, tactics and the history of chess, and has recently saved 
the seemingly doomed U.S, Championships from cancellation, attracting new spon- 
sorship from the likes of Boeing and Microsoft. 

Yasser’s powerful desire to win has led to him being the highest rated American 
player and a four-times U.S. Champion, He has represented the U.S. no less than 
nine times at Olympiads and has on several occasions been a World Championship 
candidate. However, his chess and life ambitions remain simple: he wants to play 
the best chess players in the world and be a well-educated, happy and contented 
person, ' 

Another side to this energetic and committed chess player is his long running and 
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very public dispute with FIDE and it’s President, Kirsan Iljumzhinov. It has been a 
well-documented encounter and, as such, 1 felt that asking further questions about 
FIDE in my interview would not benefit this book. However, for those who have 
missed ~ or, perhaps, just want to revisit — the issues, below is an extract from an 
open letter which Yasser wrote to Kirsan. Hjumżhinov: 

‘The purpose of the present open letter is to register my despair and Toma over 
the current plight of FIDE to highlight the urgent need for wholesale changes and a 
fresh start. 

No international organisation can ever hope to satisfy all of the people all of the 
time, but the key problem today is infinitely more serious: FIDE is no longer satis- 
fring any of the people any of the time. When did FIDE last takë an imaginative, 
workable initiative thar received even a modicum of support from the chess world? 
When did it last deal with a major issue or event without shooting itself in the foot? 
Why has it stood by impotently'as support‘and respect for it has evaporated, even 
amongst its traditional supporters? When did it show any respect for the prestige of 
a game which is many centuries old? Above all, why has it allowed itself to become 
a laughing-stock through its serial incompetence? 

Never has FIDE been in such chaos. Never has its reputation sunk so low. 
Never has it been so isolated from reality. Never, in short, has there been a greater 
or more urgent need for a fresh start. After all these years of mistakes piling upon 
one another, it is time ro say enough is enough, The time has come when the inter- 
ests of chess players can be furthered only if the full present BIDE leadership — and 
you first and foremost as President — resign your posts. I urge you to do so with 
immediate effect. It will then be the mammoth task of your democratically elected 
successors to begin work on re-establishing FIDE as a respectable, organised; one— 
which helps rather than hinders the development of chess and seeks to restore the 
game’s dignity world-wide. 

On a closing personal note, I stress that I have no axe to grind about the past, or 
any political ambition for the future. My sole interest remains what is in the inter- 
ests of chess players of all levels throughout the world. The record shows thar al- 
though I have never hesitated to criticise FIDE when necessary, I have sometimes 
found myself almost alone among masters and writers in defending it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is time for you and your board to step aside. 

On behalf of chess, 

IGM Yasser Seirawan 

(Written 12th June 2000) 


Tell me about yourself and your early chess career? 

Well, I was born March 24th 1960 in Damascus. Ac that time, Syria was in the midst 
of civil unrest, so my family purchased passports on the black market and escaped 
to Nottingham, England, before emigrating to Seartle in 1967, My mother is British 
and even now, she still has her British accent. You can take the girl out of the coun- 
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try, but you can’t take the country out of the girl. 

I didn’t start to play chess until 1972, I was completely awful, but being so com- 
petitive my one desire was to beat my paraplegic neighbour David Chapman, who 
actually taught:me the game, I mean, I would play 1 h4 d5 2 h3 and he would, of 
course, capture my rook with 2...&xh3, Ar which point I wouldn’t recaprure the 
bishop, oh no; I would bring my other rook out with 3 a4 e5 4 Ba3. Then he would 
take that rook too. My rooks were never around for very long and because of this, it 
was only after about eighty games that I discovered castling. 

I think that everybody goes through this initial unsuccessful period, but I was get- 
ting incredibly frustrated. I think that throughout the summert I lost three hundred 
consecutive games to David. He just beat me like a drum. In the end | asked him 
where he learned chess and he told me about a coffee shop where people went to 
play. So, I went there, hoping for some success, but these people also bear me. J 
mean if David beat me badly, these people totally destroyed me. I had no chance. 
So, I continued to lose game after game after game. 

One day 1 came home and played David and I got a draw, which was an enor- 
mous victory. In hindsight I would say that David was about a 1200 Elo player. 
These days we tend to disparage anyone below 2700 Elo, but to my mind someone 
like David was a really good player. At 1200, players know a lot of different open- 

- ings, they know to control the centre, how to develop their pieces, back rank 
chéeckmates etc. and this is really sophisticated stuff. So, I got my draw and I 
thought that this was really wonderful. 

Around about ‘this time I became aware of the existence of the Washingron 
Chess Federation. I also realised that there was a chess magazine and thaz, most 
importantly, you could write down the moves of the game. I played in my frst 
tournament, where of course I lost four games out of five. But what was extremely 
important to me was that I won a trophy, the under sixteen trophy. Of course, I 
thought thar I was most deserving. Ir was years before I realised that 1 was che only 
under sixteen in the event. (Yasser has the endearing quality of always laughing besrtity at bis 
own jokes and chuckles to himself for a moment) 

To this day I can clearly remember my parents turning on the Johmay Carson 
show one night to hear them announce their special guest, “The American who kas 
just won the’ World Chess Championships, Bobby Fischer? How can he be the 
World Champion, I thought, he hasn’t beaten me! Everybody in my neighbourkood 
could bear me, but Bobby hadn’t. So, I continued to play. I played badly bem I sah 
continued. I played more and more chess and got more enthusiastic. Ar 130) USCF 
(United States Chess Federation grade) I was extremely overrared, having arly won 
one game. But by 1975, with sheer perseverance, I was really pushing expert level, 
2000 USCF, 

My biggest hurdle was 2200, to become a Master. My rating went up amd down 
but I just couldn’t break through the barrier. Late 1975 I played in my Bret Gemd- 
master tournament and had a phenomenal tournament performance suting of 2500, 
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So, 1 finally reached 2300 and I thought, wow, now I’m really overrated, but I never 
fell below 2300 again, 

In 1978 I won the U.S. Junior Championship and also played in my first World 
Junior Under-21 event. I was so happy to be sitting next to my little American flag 
and be playing the ‘evil Soviet empire.’ I played the Soviet hero Artur Yusupov and 
he killed me. I felt that I had let my country down and I vowed next year I would 
do better, which 1 did. 1 won the gold medal! This was in general a very important 
achievement, not because of the personal power it gave me in terms of self- 
confidence, but it meant that I received invitations to play in tournaments that oth- 
erwise, as a 2600 Grandmaster, 1 would not have been inviged to. 

My career moved on and as a 19-year-old I had some excellent results, which 
meant that I received my Grandmaster title. I do feel that I had an advantage over 
many other players because of my personality. 1 draw people towards me, oppo- 
nents who I’ve beaten and those who’ve beaten me. I was very fortunate in a sense 
because I had a group of people who circled around me and would say things like: 
‘Yas, will you come and look at something? Now, this is a basic Philidor’s position, 
don’t you know how this works? Please make sure that you get this one down, will | 
you.’ This was another important stage in my development that started as a twelve 
year old and really continued until I was working with Victor (Korchnoi). It was as if I 
had a series of teachers and I think that this learning and study was extremely good 
for me. 

In 1980 I started working with Victor Korchnoi, who actually paid me to be his 
second. It was a remarkable time and I really want to thank“Victor deeply for the 
tutelage and training chat we had, for basically an eighteen month period. After this 
training I started to play in major world internationals, world cups, candidate 
matches, things like that. I really had become a world-class player. 


How would you describe your own style of play? 

I consider myself to be a positional player, but that’s too one-sided. I think that I'm 
a stratepical player. I always have a grand strategy and I’m pretty good with tactics in 
terms of thé watchdogs of strategy. I truly admire Karpov as a chess player. I think 
that his games are an extraordinary example of strategical mastery and yet I can’t 
play like him and I don’t think that anybody else can either. Then you look at the 
games of Garry Kasparov.and he has both strategical and tactical play that is inimi- 
table. I can understand the games, but I can’t even come close to playing like that 
and I consider myself to be a very strong Grandmaster. 

Tm also a materialist and proud of it. I’m a material boy, living in a material 
world, The best thing about playing is taking your opponent's pieces. You've gotta 
like that, that’s a fun part of the game. I was playing this five year old, she was so 
sweet, she took my queen and the smile. on her face would have melted anyone’s 
heart, it was just gorgeous. When 1 gave her checkmate and the tears started pour- 
ing I was devastated, I’d checkmated this poor little girl. But when she remembered 
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that she’d taken my queen, the sun came out again. So definitely, one of the best 
bits is taking your opponent’s pieces. Fundamenually, I live from a matesialistic per- 
spective. 


If you wanted to, would it possible to deliberately alter your playing style? 
You can without question change your style. I think that to a great extent vour style 
is dictated by your choice of openings. For example, if you play the Dragoa from a 
young age and you stay true to the Dragon, I’m sorry, bur your style is going to be 
extremely sharp. You go from the Dragon to the Caro-Kann and your style will 
undergo a fundamental change. 


Why did you decide to become a professional chess player? 

I think that it’s really a simple answer. I really, really enjoy the game so very much. 
It’s full of endless possibilities, so endlessly entertaining, The other thing is that I 
really enjoy meeting other chess players and I believe thar in the chess world I have 
some really enduritig friendships. As a chess player 1 get to visit some wonderful 
places and meet some wonderful people, which is why I knew by the age of about 
sixteen that this was a cool game and something that I wanted to play profession- 

~ ally. 

It’s a great hobby, it’s a great sport and 1 have a nice life. I enjoy the aspects of 
travel, mostly ~ well, there are always exceptions — and I’m lucky that I can do it 
professionally. Unfértunately, I feel that at this time chess professionals are going 
through some very testing periods (fitancially). As attractive as the lifestyle may be, 
it’s a risky one. It really is rather sad when you think that this is a sport, a game that 
really strengthens the mind and forces responsibility and reasoned thought Irs one 
of the few things that does that. 

Chess is an intelligent game, simply not marketable to the general population. It’s 
too much like hard work and people are simply not prepared to work for their lei- 
sure, Here in America one of the reasons that the big sports — football, baseball and 
basketball — are so popular, is because of people like Michael Jordan. He’s nor just a 
cool person; he makes $47 million a year. And here, that makes you a hero, whether 
or not you score the winning shot. 1f our success is based on financial means, soci- 
ety will unfortunately keep saying, loser, loser, to the chess players. It makes playing 
chess professionally very hard. Sometimes 1 feel like saying ‘OK mum, IU go back 
to school and become a doctor.’ 


T world love to see chess elevated in the United States but quite frankly it is a very, very uphill 
sirugole. Ghess really void do a dot of good for boys and girls, for Americans, jas to get them to 
use their minds. But we overlook thal, instead we insist on breaking our bones ix bsocsg and crip- 
pling ourselves in other sports. TPs very sad. T woitld like to be a catalyst, a trigeer person, or just a 
cog in the wheel to get thal awareness moving.’ Taken from an interview with Yasser on 
Kasparovchess.com 
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So, what needs to change? 

In the U.S. there are about 90,000 United States Chess Federation (USCF) mem- 
bers. These players have collectively bought about 1,000 of my books. However, as 
an author I have sold over 300,000 books, in America alone. So, I sit down and say, 
the USCF members aren’t buying my books, who is? I think that the USCF is really 
missing the boat in terms of people who play chess. I feel that the chess warld is 
not friendly or embracing enough to attract and retain the vast majority of people 
who play chess. The vast majority of players in America do not join the USCF. 
They continue to play in the parks and the community centres, because they don’t 
perceive thar there are benefits to playing with others. Or they see the chess world 
as being too isolated or myopic. It’s true, because if you gò to a lot of chess clubs in 
the Unired States, you can still see the stale walls, the stale atmosphere, almost 
closed to fresh blood, because this is their space, their place and you are invading it. 

It must have been dreadful for you as a girl playing chess. Not only are you butt- 
ing heads against this type of atmosphere, but also you receive sexual remarks, This 
really does upset me, because I think of chess as a sport that should allow women 
and men to compete equally. You shouldn’t have to face any extra worries or fears 
as a woman. You should be able to walk into a chess tournament and not only feel a 
sense of empathy but a sense of friendliness. Let’s celebrate; a woman wants to join 
our club. Oh no, there’s no celebration to discuss here; we’re going to pound her 
into submission until she leaves us alone. 

Obviously in Georgia, I mean how wonderful is that — women are not merely en- 
couraged, they have so many heroines to inspire them. There are so many great 
Georgian women. It is such a sad testament to the world of ‘chess that women are 
more than half of society and yet are actively discouraged from playing-chess. Well, 
I'm sorry boys, but we’re screwing it up, we're doing it wrong. Thére needs to bea _ 
slap in the face and a cold day of reckoning: 

a) We’re not marketing ourselves right, 

b) Our image sucks. 

c) We have to reposition ourselves wholly from the ground up. lË we ever want 
to reach ‘d’, which is a level of success. 


But surely, it's difficult to change both the chess players themselves and the 
external view that others have of chess players. 

1 think that the answers are actually very simple. Society is changing, take this little 
girl here (points te a tiny six-year-old girl who, with an expression of intense concentration, is 
analysing at a board that’s almost as big as she is), she’s doing something that in many 
countries she just wouldn’t be allowed to do. Sexual discrimination would have pre- 
vented her from learning chess at all. Shed have been told thar success constitutes 
finding a nice boy to take care of her. ‘Today I think things are different. We are 
teaching our girls that they are legitimate human beings and they can do what they 
want. I mean, listen, it sounds stupid. It’s not all men are created equal, it’s all men 
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and women are created equal. I consider Judit Polgar to be a godsend. She is a per- 
sonable, beautiful, charming lady who speaks five or six languages. We should feel 
so blessed to have this person in our lives, So let’s do our utmost to see that she 
and other ladies are attracted to chess. 

I also think that the image of chess can be changed with the success of players 
such as Vishy (Anand) and Mickey Adams: Vishy is a hero to millions of Indians and 
I think you need to see that more and more. And twenty to thirty years ago Britain 
had Michael Stean, Tony Miles and John Nunn. These guys were scraping and claw- 
ing for a living. Now Mickey has come along and he’s the first Brit to have earned 
£1 million from chess. And people think, how do you do it, how can I do it? I think 
that the more millionaires chess produces the better. 


Now we've explored how to improve the chess world itself, how can we 
improve as chess players ourselves? What do you consider to be the best 
route to general chess improvement? 
T really feel that the more you play, the better you get. I think that everyone has to 
realise — and Karpov wrote about it very well in Karpov on Karpov — that you have to 
lose about ten thousand games (Yasser might have said a thousand; I'm not entirely sure) 
before you can become a good player. I know now thar I became a good player 
-~Wwhen I started losing well. In other words, the games weren’t a wipe-out. I was 
showing resistance and both my opponent and I had actually played a good game. 
My opponents: hadn’t blundered and allowed me back into the game; they had 
fought for an advantage, ground me down and won. 
Soon T started to lose brilliant games. Don’t get me wrong, they were still painful 
losses, but this was when I started realising — hey, actually Pm not that bad. These 
people are really playing great chess and soon I’m going to be beating them! 


And more specifically, my friend John is stuck at 2200 Eto, and desperately 
wants to better his play. What would your recommendations be? 
Unfortunately his predicament is — well maybe the internet is changing this a great 
deal — but T feel that maybe he’s not getting beaten badly enough. He needs some- 
bedy to really pound him into the turf. It’s nor much fun, but you know if you keep 
getting pounded by a 2500-2600 player and he’s really taking you to the cleaners, 
your 2250 rating may nor look so good, bur before too long, you're going to get to 
2350. 

The point is, that you really need to be allowed to play those stronger than your- 
self so you can pick up ideas and see what their motivations are at the chessboard. I 
was around a lot of experts who literally drew me to them, but I wasn’t around 
enough Masters who could draw me to their level. So, it wasn’t until I was seven- 
teen, until I became the World Junior Champion, that I could draw upon the mas- 
ters. Again, I would say expand your circle to meet much stronger players. 
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How much time do you devote to chess study and how should you most 
effectively divide your study time? 

First of all Pm a very poor example and I urge people not to imitate me under any 
circumstances. All the great sports stars say that come sleet or snow, whatever the 
weather, for example, you have to run two miles a day. They don’t care if you’re 
injured or you've got kidney failure, you still have to run. So they tough it out, they 
study and then they study some more. 

I approach my study differently. First of all I don’t like to work when I’m tired. T 
feel that PIL be wasting my time and I won’t be true to myself. 1 want to come to my 
study period in the same way that you-come from the shower, fresh. This way, I’m 
ready to burst out and absorb information. I also need to feel physically, emotion- 
ally and mentally in shape, so for thé next five hours or so, 1 can have a good study 
session. My sessions are usually fairly long, as T don’t absorb enough in short peri- 
ods. I also like to arrange my day so that I won’t be disturbed. It’s very difficult to 
ttain and arrange your thoughts if the phone rings or if you have to go here and 
there. So, I would say that personally I take a structured approach and I come to the 
table mentally ready to absorb. 

I also don’t sit down and say, well, I really have this terrible weakness.in rook and 
pawn endgames and Pm going to thrash my way through a massive chess endgame 
book. ‘To me, this is a massive turn-off. 1 remember working with Grandmaster 
James Tarjan (Toejam to his, friends — YS) in preparation foran Interzonal. 1t was 
1979 and we were living in Hollywood. We would get up in the morning, jump in 
his VW Beatle, drive down to Venice Beach, drink at least three cappuccinos. and _ 
watch incredibly scantily clad girls zoom around on roller-skates. I mean, God — we 
were in Hollywood, life was pood. We would kind of stagger home mid-afternoon, 
just as the sun was petting unbearable and then study chess for four to six hours. 

Wed make dinner, we were great cooks too. My mother’s British as I said and 
can’t cook to save her life (I took great offence here on bebalf of British women everywhere), so 
the children had to learn. James and I would cook every day, food that would liter- 
ally turn a Mexican red, I mean wed have some really great spicy food. We'd also 
have some great extra long study sessions, as we couldn't sleep after the spicy food. 
We studied the Sicilian Najdorf like this straight through for two weeks and we 
knew it inside out. We were literally boarding the plane to go, when we discovered a 
major flaw in a crucial line and we were heartbroken. I thought that we had wasted 
our time, but James said: ‘Yasser, all study is good. Even if your analysis is bad, 
you're still analysing and even if that line was bad, we still learned a hell of a lot 
about the Sicilian Najdorf? That’s my basic philosophy of study. | want to have the 
feeling that I’m enjoying it. 

T chink thar it’s nice to study with others. It’s not just the spirit of mutual camara- 
derie and adventure; you push one another, especially when you find a compatible 
personality to work with. You tend to bounce things off each other very well. Vir- 
tually all my training sessions degenerate into blitz sessions, which I really enjoy. 
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But guess what, we have a lot of fun and we’re looking forward to the next study 
session, 

If Pm on my own I like to study whole games. Specifically, T enjoy studying 
games of champions and top players. What T don’t do now is just look at a particu- 
lar opening. Let's say that I’m studying one of Kasparov’s games, he’s playing some 
incredibly sharp variation of the Sicilian and his opponent plays a move that I ques- 
tion because it feels wrong, It’s at that point that FI delve into my database and get 
a feeling for something else, 

Whar is even better is to study games that players have annotated themselves. 
Not because I want to have all the answers, or have everything laid out on a plate 
for me, but because ] want to know what and how they think. Whar I do is take an 
incredibly negative approach to their annotation. Specifically, I think: “You're 
wrong. ] don’t care who you are, you're wrong, that annotation doesn’t make any 
sense at all!’ Then I try to prove thar I’m right and they’re wrong. Again, supporting 
the theory that any analysis is good. 

I would also recommend using combination books, Personally, | dorr set up the 
positions, bur T literally feel them, 1 blindfold myself by closing my eyes and then | 
just solve the puzzle. I think that this is an extremely important skill to sharpen, so 
that when you'come to your game, you will start to recognise patterns. ] admit that 

_ there’s also a bad aspect to this, because it’s artificial, Because unfortunately no one 
taps you on the shoulder and says: 

‘OK White to move and win, or it’s mate in five, Okay, here it is, it’s a clearance 
sacrifice.” 

So, that’s a drawback. But in any case, I like to use these books 

So, my study patterns are extremely poor. 1 don’t sit down and pour over open- 
ings, then middlegames and endgames, because I don’t want to put myself off. 
That’s very important. If it becomes boring, then I know that I’m less desirous of 
the next session. For example if you invite me to dinner, and it’s a horrible dinner 
the next invite that 1 receive, I’m less likely co turn up. And that’s the way in which T 
like to approach my study. But if I’m really looking forward to it, then I'll book you. 
You know, PH write you on my calendar. 


How can you improve your analytical skills? 
Your skills are like individual muscles and you have to work the right ones. 1 find 
that with calculation comes the need to do blindfold work. In other words, if you 
start to think about analysis and calculation, you can’t move the pieces. You are ab- 
solutely prohibited from moving the pieces. So what I would say to you is that we’re 
not going to analyse, we're not going to play blindfold, I’m going to read out moves 
to you and T want you to tell me how far you can hold the position until it becomes 
unclear. And the point is that if you're able to mentally picture the clarity of the 
game, even if it gets complicated with sacrifices, then you’re going to improve. 

So, I believe that being able to play blindfold chess is a very important skill, even 
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though there are some criticisms of this. For example, in Wijk aan Zee, Ivanchuk 
had Kramnik cold, dead busted to the wall, got into time trouble, lost the game and 
was very emotionally hurt by his.loss. He asked me to catch up with him at the ho- 
tel. The snow was falling and it was rather cold that night. There were these three 
figures, Garry (Kasparov), his second and Vassily Ivanchuk. They were walking very 
slowly, so it was casy for me to catch up with them. They’re talking in Russian; 
they’re doing their Russian thing (mimes the expressive hand gestures that we have come to 
associate with many Russian players). So Garry's listening to Ivanchuk’s ideas, they don’t 
have any chess set, they’re just analysing blindfold. ‘This goes on and on until they 
teach the hotel, by which time Ivanchuk is truly healed. It’s like a miraculous sur- 
geon has come along and taken away his pain. Then they all said goodnight. It was 
very endearing, a very sweet moment, but ar the heart of it was the fact that they 
were playing blindfolded. They were moving the pieces mentally and calculating 
further and further after each move. So the more you improve your calculation, the 
less you have to rely upon the pieces. 


How do you and other Grandmasters retain extremely high levels of concen- 
tration for such long periods? 

I was once analysing with John Nunn a horrendous Benoni game that we'd played. 
He had offered me a draw in a better position (for him) and 1 hadn’t realised, because 
Pd had my hands to my ears, trying to focus, After hed offered me the draw I 
played on and won, so he was miffed thar I’d refused his draw. Afterwards he said: 

‘So why didn’t you accept my draw offer?” 

‘What?!’ I replied, “You offered me a draw, are you.nuts?” 

“You didn’t hear me?’ 

‘No, at that point I was thinking about something, but T got distracted. 1 can’t 
remember. the exact distraction, maybe the coffee sucked, there was a pretty girl, 
there was great food, whatever, but 1 got distracted.’ 

John, at this point, was looking extremely confused. T attempted to clarify for 
him. 

‘I was calculating, but then my calculation stopped because of this interference. 
So what, it happens to everybody.’ 

“Yasser, he exclaimed, throwing his hands into the. air, “What are you talking 
about?’ 

‘Look,’ 1 continued patiently, ‘I calculated this variation, something happened and 
T lost my concentration. Then J couldn’t calculate any further because. of this thing 
that had happened. Doesn’t this ever affect you?’ 

At which point I started to understand his confusion, as he focused his gaze on 
me: ' 

‘No, I never lose my concentration. I just think straight through. 

My startled reaction — ‘John, you're a robot. You must be the enly person in the 
world who can concentrate straight through’ — was maybe not the most polite, but 
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it was extraordinary. I think it’s amazing that anyone can have the ability to utterly 
concentrate and can say right, there it is, there’s the solution, without their thoughts 
colliding. 

I lose my concentration all the time, If others were honest, I think it happens to 
them too. I also have times of peaceful tranquillity, when I’m in a Zen-like state, I'm 
totally into the game and my concentration is unhindered. I hate it when I lose con- 
centration. ] would love to say that all you need to do is follow this pattern and then 
you can control your mind forever, but my mind is like a giddy colt. It’s just fresh 
and spanky and goes frolicking about here, there and everywhere, I love it when this 
colt runs along the path that I want it to and I hate it when it jumps over ditches 
without my say so. But sadly, I’m not able to harness my concentration. I very often 
lose it during a chess game, but there are other times when I knuckle down and it 
works, Sorry, but I have no answer to the concentration question. 

What chess books would you urge me to read? 
My personal favourite, which I’ve had for years, is Ae&hine'’s Best Games, a two vol- 
ume series. What I can do is give you authors that I enjoy, as opposed to opening 
studies or something like thar. l ate like cotton candy the books of Peres and Tal, I 
~ feally like the writing style of Tal, but his mode of play used to drive me insane. 
There he is sacrificing the house and I’m trying to protect one square. Giving away 
a queen, are you nuts? I just don’t know how to play like that. A famous story goes 
that school childrén-in the Soviet Union were extremely relieved when Tal lost the 
World Championship return match to Botvinnik, as they could go back to protect- 
ing their pieces instead of sacrificing them. (However, Tal himself said: There are iwo 
types of sacrifices: correct ones and mine’) 

I admired the way that Tal played, but God, 1 didn’t want to imitate him, or 
Alekhine or Peres. I just loved their. style of writing and their explanation of why 
they chose a certain path. So, my chess heroes were always people of the day, 
Bobby Fisher, Ljubojevic, Anderson, Victor (Korchnoi). 


Explain the psychology of the draw offer? 

I remember Grandmaster Andrew Soltis wrote an article called The Weapon of the 
Draw Offer, in Chess Life. You must get hold of this because it’s a brilliant exposi- 
tion. (I tried, but couldn't locate it) Draw offers can be crippling and 1 think that it’s’ a 
very underestimated subject. The draw offer gives you an opportunity to think 
about all the scenarios within the game. 

‘T know that I’m better, but boy, a draw doesn’t hurt me in the tournament, I 
could still win a prize and maybe even a trophy and even if I’m better I’m still a lit- 
tle behind on time. Unfortunately, now I’ve been thinking about it for so long, I’m 
way behind on time..’ 

So, the draw can really be a potent weapon. ‘I can’t accept a draw, I’ve got to win 
this game. I’ve got to prove that my position is better, so I’ve now got to sacrifice a 
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piece.’ 

I would say that a draw offer can be a good idea but, unfortunately, what hap- 
pens if it’s taken, because then you lose the opportunity to win the game. Maybe 
you were better, but your opponent’s more highly rated, you want to play for the 
win, but the demon on your shoulder says take the draw, so it can work both ways. 
Personally, 1 rarely offer draws, I usually only offer when I’m trying to secure a first 
position, Otherwise, I consider chess just a good opportunity to play. 


What is your bedside book, chess or otherwise? 

Definitely otherwise; ] read novels before bed. At the moment it’s John Grisham’s 
The Brethren. I love all the legal intrigue. I also love science fiction. I don’t like taking 
chess to bed. 


1 asked Yasser to tell me some jokes but, unfortunately, this is the only one 
that made it through the editing process. The others were extremely funny, 
but definitely unprintable. 

In Ametica, Doctors and Lawyers have a history of disliking each other. A Doctor 
gets on the plane, he’s got his medical book and his stethoscope with him and he 
sus down in the window seat. Moments later two Lawyers, obviously reviewing case 
Giles, sit down next to the Doctor. After about an hour of flying, the Doctor says, 

‘Excuse me gentlemen, I’m going to get myself a drink of cola. Do you want any- 
thing?’ ; 

‘Yes,’ says the first lawyer, ‘a drink of cola would be nice.’ 

“] agree,’ says the second lawyer, ‘thank you.’ 

Just after the Doctor has left to get his drink, the first lawyer spits really grossly 
mto his shoe. The other lawyer looks at him, nods and does exactly the same in the 
Doctor’s other shoe. After a few minutes the Doctor returns with the drinks and 
the Hight continues, Just as the plane’s coming in to land, the doctor puts his shoes 
back on. He immediately knows just what’s happened, I mean yuck. So, shaking his 
head, he turns sadly to the Lawyers and says: 

‘Why is there always this conflict berween us, between doctors and lawyers. 
You're trying to help the world, I’m trying to help the world, when are we going to 
start getting along. When ate we going to stop spitting in each others’ shoes and 
Passing into each others’ coca-colas. 

(At which point, Yasser laughs outrageously at his own joke for about a minute) 


What do you consider. to be your greatest chess achievements? 

Becoming a Grandmaster was an extremely good achievement for me because it 
was something that I’d basically aspired to do from the moment I became 4 chess 
player. The other achievements that I suppose I’m most proud of are, just in the 
arder that they come to mind, that I’m a nine Gmes Olympic player, I’ve defeated 
both Garry Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov while they were reigning World Cham- 
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pions, if I were to add up all my scores against Challengers and World Champions, 
Pm at about 50%, I’ve been a World Junior Champion, I’ve been the U.S. Cham- 
pion four times and I was also very proud of becoming a World Championship 
Candidate. 

Qn another level I would say that I’ve kept chess enjoyable for others. If you’ve 
witnessed my lectures (which I did and they're wonderfully entertaining) you can see that I 
share my great enthusiasm for the game with other people. 


What do you consider to be your best game? 

Probably my game with Timman in Winning Chess Brilliancies. I really enjoyed it. Ir 
was just a really sweet pame, brilliant flowing combinations, everything worked fan- 
tastically and I won the match. 

I also really liked the game that I played in Sweden against Karpov. I have im- 
measurable respect for him. 1 defeated him in a way that was absolutely unique. He 
was: Black and my first moves were c4, dd; e4, f4. I then proceeded to develop all 
my pieces, at which point he still had his rooks and knights on their original 
squares, nothing had moved. You just don’t do this to Karpov. Those are the games 
that jump immediately to mind. 

Lalso defeated Kasparov in a way that really enticed the audience to stand up.and 
cheer, which was very nice. I’ve played in front of audiences all around the world 
and I’ve played some really nice games, but I’ve lost some really beautiful games 
too. In general, I just have a lot of pleasant memoties. 


Typical of Timman’s uncompromis- 
ing style, he chooses the most aggres- 
sive continuation, attacking the d-pawn. 
However, the knight is somewhat vul- 
nerable on this square (as we shall see) 


Seirawan-Timman 
Hilversum Match 1990 


Nimzo-Indian Defence 


1 d4 fG 2 c4 e6 3 AF3 b6 4 Hc3 
2b4 5 Wb3 

This is Seirawan’s pet system. The 
queen sortie prevents the typical 
Nimzo-Indian concept of Black dou- 
bling White’s c-pawns, whilst at the 
same time attacking the bishop. The 
main drawback is that the queen is de- 
vëloped rather early. 
5...c5 6 a3 

White puts the question to the 
bishop since retreating will rule out the 
possibility of ..A\c6-a5. 
6...2a5 7 295 c6 


so a safer course is 7...h6, or 7...3.b7. 
8 0-0-0 

One of White’s main ideas in this sys- 
tem, preparing active play on the d-file 
and breaking the annoying pin on the 
knight. 
8...2xc3 9 d5! 

The only way to play for the advan- 
tage. By offering a pawn sacrifice Yasser 
seizes the initiative. 9 Wxc3 plays into 
Black’s hands after 9...cxd4 10 @xd4 
Bed! 11 Rxd8 Dxc3 12 bxc3 Axd8, 
when White’s crippled queenside pawns 
will be a weakness in the endgame. 
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9...exd5? 

According to the man himself this 
was over the board inspiration. Black 
opts for the riskiest and most compli- 
cated path, a decision he soon regrets. Tt 
is Imperative to keep the fl—a6 diagonal 
closed, as will soon become apparent. 

9..Ad4 wort do, cither. 10 Yxc3 
AxB 11 YB is awkward for Black 
due to White’s ability to build a big cen- 
tre with e2-c4, while 10...Ded 11 Qxd8 
Axc3 12 bxc3 Axf3 13 c7 Ags 14 £3, 
threatening h2-h4, is better for White 
thanks to his strong centre and potential 
for occupying the central dark squares. 

9...&xb2+ grabs a hor pawn but 
White gets more than enough after 10 
Wxb2 e7 (10..Da5 11 e4 allows 
White an extremely dangerous pawn 
roller in the centre) 11 e4 with a dan- 
gerous initiative as 11..@xe4 can be 
well met by both 12 d6 and 12 Wxg7 
Egs 13 Wxp8+. 

9,..805! is the move Timman had 
apparently prepared before the game. 
He should have stuck ro his preparation 
as 10 dxc6 &c7 11 cxd7+ Bxd7 12 g3 
We7 13 Bg2 Hds8 gives Black a fully 
equal game. 

10 cxd5 2e5 
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The best choice at this juncture. 
10...8a5 simply misplaces the bishop 
and leaves him way out of the action, 
10...2d4, targeting the f2-pawn, is fool- 
hardy because White can continue I] 
dxc6 @xf2 12 cxd7+ Qxd7 13 &e5, 
winning a piece. 

11 dxc6 We7 

Stepping out of the pin on the d-file 

and defending the dark-squared bishop. 
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12 cxd7 + 

In his book Winning Chess Brilkanciés 
Yasser tells his readers that he was very 
tempted by 12 e4 but finally rejected it 
on account of 12...dxc6 13 Axe5 Wed 
14 £4 We7, when he couldn’t find a kil- 
ler blow for White. 
12...2xd7 13 e3 

This simple move, releasing the light- 
squared bishop, poses a real question to 
Black as to how he is going to complete 
development. 
13...Bd8 

13...0-0 14 Axe5 Wxed 15 Bxf6 nets 
White a piece, 13.86 14 &b5 es 15 
Bxc6+ Bxc6 16 Wad leads to a decisive 
material gain and 13...0-0-0 14 2a6+ 
Sb8 15 Axc5 Wxed 16 f4 wins the 
queen, 13...hG allows the possible attrac- 
tive finish 14 Bxd7! $xd7 15 DAxe5+ 
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WaeS 16 Wxt7+ Sco 17 A WES 18 
We7+ Gd5 19 Wd6+ with mate next 
move. Finally. 13..2d6 14 &xf6 (14 
Bc4 Red 15 Wagt is also unpleasant 
for the second player, but perhaps after 
15..@f8 16 Qxf6 gxf6 he has chances 
to hang on) 14...Wxf6 15 Wd5 @c7 16 
ApS leaves Black with no good defence 
against the threat of Ded. 

14 Exd7! 

Paul Morphy made a similar sacrifice 
against the Duke of Brunswick in their 
famous game one hundred and thirty- 
two years earlier. Now a fellow Ameri- 
can uses the same tactic, 


14...8xd7 

Absolutely forced. Black cannot af- 
ford to be greedy. 14...$xd7 allows a 
king hunt of which Morphy himself 
would have been proud: 15 Waqt eb 
(15..:8c8 allows White to win material 
while maintaining his attack with 16 
Qabt Sb8 17 Axes, as Black cannot 
recapture 17...Wxe5 due to 18 &f4) 16 
Qcd4+ BES (the king can run but he 
cannot hide!) 17 Wc2+ ®g4 18 h3+ 
@h5 19 p4t+ Dsgd 20 hxg4t Èxg4 21 
Wed+ Qf4 22 Wxfd, 
15 b5 2d6 

Black rushes to block the d-file as he 
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still cannot evacuate his king. 15...0-0? 
loses a piece to 16 Sxd7 Wxd7 17 
Axe5. 
16 Hd1 0-0 

Finally, but Black’s problems are by 
no means over, 


17 &xd7 Wxd7 18 $f4 
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The pin on the d-file is deadly. 
18...c4 

Black tries a last trick. There is little 
choice,.as knight moves lose instantly — 
18..Ale8 runs into 19 Wd5, while 
18...Ac4 lasts slightly longer but White 
still gains material with 19 Was Wad 20 
&xd6 Hd8 21 AeS Axd6 22 Ac, and 
the pin on the d-file is again decisive. 
19 We2 

Controlling e4 and thus limiting Jan’s 
options. 19 Wxc4?? permits Black to 
turn the tables with 19.28, 
19...Ae8 20 g5 f5 

The only defence to both Wh7 mate 
and Ded. 
21 Wxe4+ 

Now the pawn is safe to capture. 
21...@h8 22 &xd6 Axd6 23 Wd5 

The queen takes up a dominating 
post, again highlighting Black’s plight 
on the d-file, whilst eyeing the vulner- 
able f7-square. 
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23...AfG fares no better in view of 24 
Was+ Weg 25 Wxeg8+ Axes 26 Has 
Bfe 27 Ha8 with a completely winning 
endgame for White, and 23,.Hc8+ 24 
@b1 có fails to 25 “Af7+ (the black 
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queen is overloaded). 
24 Deb! 

Seirawan relates that he was almost 
tempted into 24 Wxd6? We8+ 25 db1 
xd 26 Hxd6 — thinking that Black 
had no defence against Ëd8 followed by 
AF — only to notice at the last moment 
that 26...2g8 defends, 27 Aeb X7 put- 
ting Black firntly back in the game. 
24...We8+ 25 $b1 d7 26 Wxd6! 
1-0 

After Timman recaptures there is no 
way to prevent Yasser’s rook artiving 
on d8, leaving him with an easy win. 
Seirawan is noted for his positional 
mastery, but in this game he showed 
that he is also a force to be feared in a 
tactical skirmish. 


What do you consider to be the best game ever played? 

Well, Kasparov-Topalov is an incredible game. It has immeasurable difficulty, bril- 
liant creative play and a study-like finish. Massive complications, sacrifices, pin and 
counter pin — amazing. This game is everything a game of chess should be. And to 
my mind, the most important element of all is that the game is unclear for many _ 
moves. You just don’t know who is winning! So many brilliant games are in many 
senses one-sided. This was a game that for a long time appeared to have no end. If 
you're looking for the best game of all time then. it must be a candidate. 


Kasparov-Topalov 
Wijk aan Zee 1999 


Pire Defence 


1 e4 d6 

Topalov tries ~ some would say 
wisely — to avoid Kasparov’s legendary 
opening preparation by trying the 
slightly offbeat Pirc Defence. 
2 d4 DFE 3 Ac3 g6 4 2e3 

Kasparov heads for an ambitious set- 
up that combines aggression with solid- 
ity. 


4...2g7 

Fairly standard, but perhaps nor the 
best move in the position. The point is 
that White is planning an attack based 
on &h6, which will weaken the dark. 
squares around Black’s kingside, In- 
stead, by leaving the bishop at home 
with 4...c6!P Black can hope to save a 
tempo by being able to. play ...&xh6 in 
one move. For example after 5 Wd2 
@bd7 6 d3 b5 7 AB e5 Black has 
reasonable chances of equalising. 
5 Wd2 c6 6 f3 

Kasparov opts for a slow build up, 
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hinting at a later kinpside pawn storm. 
The most direct move is 6 Bh6!?, but 
Kasparov might have feared home 
preparation. 
6...b5 

Naturally Topalov has been in no 
hurry to castle kingside. However, after 
this move there is no guaranree that his 
king will be safe on the queenside. 
7 Dge2 Abd7 8 Lh6 Sxh6 9 Wxhe 
&b7 

Topalov sensibly develops his pieces 
before challenging White in the centre. 
‘There is nothing wrong with the imme- 
diate 9...e5!?, 
10 a3 

A prophylactic move, taking the sting 
out of a possible ...b5-b4 before castling 
queenside. 

--10...e5 

Black can really go for it with 10...a5 
but this leaves. his king without a safe 
haven, while White retains the option of 
cunning to’ the kingside. 
11 0-0-0 We7 

Preparing to evacuate the king from 
the centre. 


12 Sb1 a6 


13 &c1 


The only sensible way to unravel 
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without releasing the central tension. 
Kasparov anticipates that Topalov will 
castle queenside and notices that a3 is a 
potentially attractive square for his 
knight. 
13...0-0-0 14 Ab3 exd4 

Topalov is not the sort of player to 
sit around meckly while his opponent 
goes about his plan. Instead he goes for 
immediate central counterplay. 
15 Axd4 c5 16 Adi Abe 

The point of Black’s idea, preparing 
the liberating ...d6-d5 pawn break. 
17 93 

Al good players try to utilise their re- 
dundant pieces and Kasparov is cer- 
tainly not the exception to the rule, so 
he readies his bishop for entry into the 
game. 
17...8b8 

Black decides to tuck his king away 
before commencing with central coun- 
terplay. 17..d5 leads to a slightly fa- 
vourable position for White after 18 
23+ Gb8 19 exd5 Absd5 20 Axd5 
@*xd5 21 a5 when, although material 
is equal, Black’s king safety will be a 
permanent cause for concern. 
18 Dad 

With 18 2h3 Whire might ty to 
transpose to the variation in the previ- 
ous note. However, true to his style, 
Kasparov tries to extract the utmost 
from every position. He can already 
envisage the rich combinational possi- 
bilities bur, objectively, this very natural 
looking move is probably not the best. 
18...2a8 19 £h3 d5 20 Wi4+ wa7 
21 Shet 

Kasparov is trying to lure Topalov 
into opening up the position, when the 
situation of Black’s king will again bc- 


come relevant. 
21...d4 

Practically forced as the alternative 
21...dxe4 is exactly what Kasparov is 
looking for: 22 fxe4 (threatening Ad5) 
22...Axc4?? 23 Axc4 Axdit+ 24 Bxdl 
Bxe4 25 Bel (threatening Ac6+ as well 
as the bishop) 25...Be8 26 Exed! Wxe4 
27 Wc7+ Ba8 28 cb and Black can 
resign. Nor does 22..Exd1+? 23 Exd1 
@xe4 24 Bd7+ Dxd7 25 We7+ help 
Black, so 22...@h5 is relatively best, 
when White holds the advantage after 
23 We. 
22 Ad5 

The only way to make sense of his 
previous play. 
22...Abxd5 

22...Fxd5? leaves Black with no 
good way to defend his seventh rank 
after 23 exd5. 
23 exd5 Wd6 
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At first sight, it may appear that Kas- 
parov has been too optimistic. The d5 
pawn looks seriously weak and the end- 
game holds no pleasure for him. How- 
ever, it is in such situations that Kas- 
parov all too frequently demonstrates 
his true genius. 


24 Exd4!! 
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An absolutely amazing monster of a 
move, which must have come as a total 
surprise tọ the super- 
grandmaster. 
24...cxd4? 


Topalov takes up the gauntlet and 


Bulgarian 


challenges Kasparov to prove his sacri- 
fice, It turns out that Kasparov’s. con- 
cept is correct and Topalov should 
therefore have left the gauntlet where it 
was. The ‘boring’ 24..@b6! is a better 
option, when it is doubtful thar Kas- 
parov has any better than the retreat 25 
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25 He7 +!! 

The sacrifice of the second rook is 
obligatory, but it is spectacular nonethe- 
less. 25 Wxd4+? ruins all of White’s 
good work because Black can defend 
with 25...4b6! 26 He7+ Dd7 27 
Bxd7+ Bxd7 28 Wxh8 Exd5 with a 
decisive material lead. 
25...eb6 

The second rook cannot be accepted 
as 25... WY xc7? 26 Wxd4+ &b8 27 Who+ 
b7 28 Dc6+ mates. Alternatively 
25..@b8 is dismantled by a series of 
accurate blows: 26 Wxd4 @d7 27 &xd7 
Suxd5 28 c4 Wxe7 29 Wh6+ Bas 30 
Wxa6+ Gb8 31 Wh6+ a8 32 Bc6+ 
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&xc6 33 Axc6 and Black cannot both 
prevent mate and save his queen. 
26 Wxd4+ &xa5 

The queen cannot yet help the king 
since 26..4%c5 is well met by 27 Wxf6+ 
Wd6 28 Reo! Bxd5 29 b4 with a deci- 
sive attack, 
27 b4+ a4 
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28 ¥c3 

There may be another win with Ba7 
but Kasparov’s move proves equally 
effective. 
28...xd5 

The only defence as 28,..2xd5? 29 
@b2 leaves Black powerless against 
Wb3+. 
29 Ha7 &b7 


7 
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29,..24d6 overloads the rook and in- 
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vites 30 @b2, when ...Wd4 is no longer 
possible. 
30 Exb7 Wc4 

Black is clearly intent on trading 
queens but he will not get his wish. The 
alternative 30..Bhe8 runs into 31 Hb6é 
Ha8 32 & f1, when Black is struggling to 
meet the threat of the deflecting Hd6, 
for example 32..4d7 33 #d6, and 
White wins. 
31 Uxf6 
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31...exa3 

In the heat of the battle Topalov, un- 
derstandably, misses his last chance. 
After 31..Hd1+ 32 Gb2 a8 33 Who 
Wd4+ 34 Wxd4 Exd4 35 Ext7 a5 36 
Re6 axb4 37 Bb3+ Bad 38 axb4t+ 
Bb6 (38...axb4 39 c3} 39 Bxh7 White 
should be (technically) winning, al- 
though there is still a long way to go. 
32 Wxa6+ Gxb4 33 c3+! 

Forcing the king further into the jaws 
of the beast. 
33...ex0e3 34 Wa1 + &d2 

Compulsory, unless Black wants to 
lose his queen immediately: 34...@b4 35 
Wh2+ aS 35..Mb3 36 Bxb5+) 36 
Wa3+ Wad 37 Ba7+. 
35 Wb2+ &d1 

35..2c3? 36 He7+, while 35..Gel 


36 He7+ Gd 37 SEL! is the same as in 
the game, 


GY WY 


36 2f1! 

White continues to find the only path 
to victory. Black’s queen is deflected 
from the defence of c2. 
36...2d2 

36...Wxfl is clearly hopeless in view 
of the continuation 37 We2+ ei 38 
He7+ etc. 

37 Ed7! 

And now the rook is deflected from 
its defensive duties, setting the stage for 
a fantastic finish to an absolutely phe- 
nomenal game. 
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37...Bxd7 38 &xc4 

The threat of Wel mate compels 
Black to give up the exchange, after 
which the rest is a simple matter of 
technique for Kasparov. 
38...bxe4 39 Wxh8 Hd3 

39..40b7+ 40 a2 Bc2 41 Wadd also 
wins for White. 
40 Wa8 c3 41 Wa4+ Set 

41...d2 42 We2+. 
42 f4 f5 43 Sct Hd2 44 Wa7 1-0 

The game of the century? It’s obvi- 
ously a matter of taste, but this superb 
effort by Kasparov was voted for by 
four of the Grandmasters in this book. 


What would be your pearl of chess wisdom? 

It would be something simple like never give up. You can interpret this as you want, 
for example never give up on a variation. I think thar chess at its most basic is belief 
in yourself, You have to believe in yourself and never give up! 
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Nigel ‘Nosher’ Short was born in England in 1965 but now lives in Greece with his 
wife Rea and their children. He described his career defining moment as becoming 
an TM at the age of fourteen in Hastings, which made him the youngest holder of 
the title. I feel compelled at this point to mention Nigel’s' misguided opinion of 
women’s chess at that age. His assertion that: “Women will never be great chess 
players. They just don’t have the killer instinct” somehow no longer rings true. I 
certainly think that Judit Polgar would have something to say about it, particularly 
since, with her world ranking of 20th, she is five places higher than Nigel! 

Nigel was awarded his Grandmaster title in 1984 and put it to great use, winning 
— among many others — Wijk aan Zee, Hastings and the British Championship. He 
has been a permanent figure in the World Championship cycle arid reached the final 
in 1993, a match which he lost to Garry Kasparov. 

On a final note, if you are ever fortunate enough to play Nigel, always be on your 
guard and remember his declaration that ‘Chess is ruthless: you’ve got to be pre- 
pared to kill people’... 


Can you tell me about your chess playing background? 

I started playing when 1 was about five. 1 saw my dad and elder brother playing and 
felt an instant attraction to the game and, after a number of months, I started to 
show some sort of talent. 


So, from this point, how did your chess career progress? 
As in life, there are sometimes big breakthroughs, similar to a light going on in your 
head, but most of the time, you chug along and improvements come in small steps. 

I played thousands of games as a child, which I strongly recommend. I some- 
times look back at my old games and they’re not so bad. I recently found some of 
miy old games on ChessBase, There’s a game that I played against Portisch in a simul- 
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taneous when I was nine. I played a couple of reasonable moves and then suddenly 
had no idea what to do and got into a difficult position. Positionally the guy should 
have killed me, but I started to play very cleverly, and he allowed me to play some 
very cunning technical moves, so ] escaped. 


Why did you choose to become a professional chess player? 

Very simply, 1 was kicked out of school and was basically unemployed. There is 
absolutely no question in my mind thar 1 would have become a professional anyway 
and I think that probably, subconsciously, I.wanted to be kicked out. I think that I 
could have been a reasonable something else, a stockbroker or lawyer or something 
but, on the other hand, it was very clear that my real ability lay in chess, I think that 
you should always follow up the things you are really good at. Follow your heart. 


Who was your chess inspiration? 

T have many heroes in chess. If we’re talking about early heroes, I very much admire 
the games of Paul Morphy, His game against the Duke of Brunswick will always be 
a classic. But 1 can honestly say that I was not really into Fischer. Maybe his games 
were a little too complicated and tricky for me at the time, 1 was only seven, after 
all. A couple of years later 1 bought his My 60 Memorable Games. This is the sort of 
book thar I have gone back to over the years. For example, ] remember when 1 was 
preparing for the Biel Interzonal, I reread it then and ic was actually very inspira- 
tonal. I think that such books can be great study aids. 

1 have also always been very much into Karpov. 1 know that it’s now unfashion- 
able to say such things, but I like Karpov’s games very much. He was the world 
champion when I was becoming a reasonable player and I think that he is one of 
the world’s greatest ever players. 1 think that my admiration has led me to incorpo- 
rate some elements of his play in my own style. 


So, do you think that in some ways your style of play can somehow reflect 
your character? : 

Obviously, some peoples’ styles do reflect their character, but I don’t think thar you 
can read too much into this, If I think about guys Sir Stuart Milner Barry, he really 
was inctedibly violent in his games; he always played like a caveman. He was also 
one of the most quiet and gentle guys that I’ve come across in chess. 

There are people who play chess like they are going to the office. ‘They’re per- 
fectly happy playing incredibly boring chess all the time; it’s just something that they 
do, Personally, T like to play something with a bit of spark in it. It doesn’t necessar- 
ily have to be a very attacking game. I’m always equally happy with some fine posi- 
tional play. Routine, boring chess, that’s what I am against. 


What do you consider to be your greatest achievement? 
My greatest achievement was getting to the World Chanipionship final. 
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(Unsurprisingh, said with absolutely no hesitation. In Febrnary 1993 Short and Kasparov 
announced the formation of the Professional Chess Association, the PCA. They felt that FIDE 
bad let them down financially, as the World Championship bid that bad been accepted was abaut 
£1 million short of what was expected. The repercussions were ahnost instant but affected the chess 
world for many years. Kasparov was stripped of bis FIDE title and they were both dropped fram 
the FIDE! rating list. 

Short and Kasparov played for the world litle in an epic batik, which started on September 6th, 
1993 at the Savoy Theatre, London, Although the score-line finished 12%-7% in Kasparap’s 
Javour it was a wellfonght and extremely tense match. I would advise anyone eager to learn more 
abont this math and its fascinating history to read The Inner Game, by Dominic Lawson, which 
offers a compelling insider view of one of the most entertaining and interesting World Champion- 
ships in our history. 

From his privileged position, inside the Short camp, Lawson is able to offer us insights into the 
mind and preparation of Short, with fantastic details such as: On the. last weekend before the 
matth Nigel was given a form to fill in by the match managers, asking what he wanted to have 
provided in his rest room. Under ‘special requests’ Nigel inscribed in his tiny, neat handwriting, 
‘Coffee; any sandwiches other than ham, regular massages from Madonna.’ On Monday 5th Sep- 
tember, the day before the first game, they responded Mr Short: Massages from Madonna ar- 
ranged. Coffee proving a bit more of a problem.’) 

Another high point of my career was beating Anatoly Karpov, I’ve won a lor of 
tournaments in my time, but that was something special. 


How do you think that you have improved since your match with Kasparov? 
Sadly, I think that I’ve actually got worse, because I’ve become very lazy. 1 don’t 
think that I’ve got better at all because the evidence all points in the opposite direc- 
tion, 


Are Grandmasters a product of super intelligence or a cultured and trained 
thought process? 

Coaching is very important and intelligence is certainly paramount at the top levels, 
but not necessarily super intelligence. J think that top quality chess is certainly more 
to do with a trained thought process. 


But how should | train my thought process? Should | and thousands of gen- 
eral tournament players concentrate on improving their openings? 

No, no, absolutely not. People should study the games of really strong players. 
That’s what I would recommend. Choose a player whom you really like and try to 
understand how they play. I think that this.is the best way. 

If you want to get to the very highest level, then you have to study openings, 
there is no question about that, but if you want to reach a certain level in chess, try 
to study a top playet’s games. If, for example, you have picked someone like Tal, 
you can actually see how they have developed their opening repertoire. 
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| see, so do you think that raw talent can only get you so far, after which 
hard work is the key factor? 

To become a great player you have to spend a lot of time studying, I think that one 
of our main problems in Britain is thar there are very few people who know how to 
study chess properly. T would include myself among them. Matthew Sadler, now 
there’s a guy who knew how to study properly. (Matthew was notorious for studying over 
eight hours a day, every day.) 


Thus far, you've mentioned studying Grandmaster games and hard work. 
What other qualities do we need in order to become great chess players? 

What Pll say about myself is that I am capable of raising my game, but I don’t al- 
ways have the energy to play at the highest level. If 1 really need to move up an cx- 
tra gear, then I can do it, but I can’t manage to do ir all the time. I can also effec- 
tively motivate myself, which I’ve proven many, many times, as I’m very good at 
coming back in situations when ] am down in a match. | feel that this is an impor- 
tant strength that not everybody has. Dragging yourself out of the doldrums is one 
of the toughest things in chess, readjusting your thoughts after a particular game. 
Because you can’t have a history when you are playing a tournament, every game 
must be a completely separate entity. If you have a bad day, you have to come out 
very Strongly in the next game and most people can’t manage to do that. A guy like 
Kasparov, he-never really dwells on his own misery. If he’s had a bad day, then the 
next day he-comes out really angry, perfectly ready to tear someone limb from limb. 


But can't this type of anger be quite a negative and destructive force? 
Well, it depends on how good you are, both at chess and at hatnessing your anger! 


Another problem that many of us face is the danger of time trouble. How do 
you personally keep your cool in time trouble? 
Well, to be perfectly honest, I don’t. I’m very bad in time trouble. If you play a huge 
amount of chess on the Internet Chess Club (CC), I think that it is detrimental to 
your chess in many respects, but in the respect of time trouble it is quite good. 

For example, when I played in the Isle of Man a couple of years ago (7999) I had 
a lost position against Psakhis, with 15 moves to make in one minute. I had a lost 
position, but 1 was still extremely calm. Maybe it was because I was totally lost. If 1 
had had a slightly better position, then I would have felt the pressure, but in that 
situation I felt that I had nothing to lose. At this stage he (Psakhis) had twenty min- 
ures left on his clock. And 1 began to launch one tactical blow after another. (Nige/ 
went on to win the game) I think that sometimes, with a little bit of practice, it is possi- 
ble to make a lot of moves in a very short space of time. 


How do you see computers affecting the future of chess? 
Personally, I absolutely loathe them. Computers mean that some jerk that knows 
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nothing about chess can rattle off dozens of moves of theory withour knowing any- 
thing about what they are doing. What I don’t like about computers is that they can 
and do make people lazy. 

From another- point of view, man versus computer matches attract a huge 
amount of commercial attention. Used in exhibition matches, computers can be of 
great benefit to the chess world. However, as I have previously said, 1 oppose the 
introduction of computers into international competitions. Wë don’t make sprinters 
run the 100 metres against a Ferrari! l 


Is fear the enemy? Should you show total respect, but no fear? 
l feel that fear is actually a very bad emotion in chess. And it is also sometimes 
good nor to have any respect for the person that you are playing. 


What do you think was your worst blunder? 

Definitely when I played against Gata Kamsky. When his father threatened to kill 
me during the match I should have just refused to continue, there and then, 1 con- 
sider that to be my worst blunder. 

Rustam was just a psychopath, He had previously been in prison for grievous 
bodily harm. He was utterly paranoid and just simply the worst thing in chess. T 
plainly should have refused to play on. If T had been defaulted, then so be it, that 
would have been it, but I foolishly continued the match. 

During the next game, at one particular moment — it was actually quite early on, 
move fiftcen if I remember correctly — I suddenly felt physically exhausted. All my 
energy had gone. I had been completely sapped of all energy. Strange as it may 
sound, I’m not used to having homicidal maniacs approach me during chess tour- 
naments and threaten to kill me! This was easily my most unpleasant time, my most 
unpleasant experience in chess. On a scale of one to ten, if you consider this to be a 
ten, my next worst cpisode would have been a two and a half. It was fantastically 
unpleasant! 


On a more pleasant note, what do you consider to be your best game?’ 

I couldn’t rell you what my best game eyer is, but 1 can easily tell you my mosr 
popular game. Absolutely wherever I’ve been, whether it’s the Galapagos Islands, 
Mongolia or Ecuador, there have been people who have spoken to me about my 
game against Timman, Tilburg 1991, which actually won the best game prize in 
Chess Informant for that particular issue, It involves a monumental king march where 
my king finally arrives on g5. 

It was a good game, if a bit one sided. It was not Jan’s finest day, although I do 
think that 1 played very well. It was an extremely nice trick, especially when I was 
actually in time trouble. The one thing that detracts from my enjoyment is that 
when 1 played 31 @h2 he could have played 31...8c8, compelling me to sacrifice a 
rook. This variation does win by force, but I was very short of time and Pm not 
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sure that 1 would have played it and, had | not done so, I probably would have 
thrown away practically all of my advantage. That is what I know about this game, 
which in general, people do not know. 

‘Sometimes you.sce these very nice games, by people like Alekhine and he’s said 
‘Well of course 1 calculated the following variation.’ which is all total rubbish. He 
hadn’t scen any of it, or he saw some of it and he miscalculated the rest and by 
some miracle he was winning at the end. After my game, if I analyse it as 1 analysed 
icin Chess Informant, you can see that this was a flawless game by me, bur I am not 
sure that I would have played the right move had he played the most stubborn de- 
fence, It is, in fact, most likely thar I would not have played the right move, but as ir 


turns out, the result was still the same, a Flawless game, a magnificent game. 


Short-Timman 
Tilburg 1991 


Alekhine’s Defence 


1 e4 AG 2 e5 d5 3 d4 d6 4 AF3 

This is White’s most solid and per- 
haps promising line against the 
Alekhine’s Defence. Rather than go for 
the obscure complications of something 
like the Four Pawns Attack, White sim- 
ply develops a piece. 
4...g6 

The Alburt Variation. Black intends 
to pressurise the e5-pawn. 
5 &c4 Ab6 6 2b3 2g7 7 We2 

The battle lines are. drawn from an 
early stage. Both sides seek to control 
the key e5-square. 
7...Ac6 8 0-0 0-0 

Black would like ro continue the fight 
for.e5 with 8,..2p4, bur this falls foul of 
the winning blow 9 &xf7+. 
9h3 

This is a move that White would like 
to do without, but ..&p4 was a real 
threat. 
9...a5 10 a4 dxe5 

Black decides to relieve some of the 
cramp in his position by exchanges. His 


other main option is to play the block- 
ading ...d6-d5 at some stage, but this 
gives up the båttle over ¢5 for good. 
11 dxe5 @d4 12 Axd4 Wxd4 13 
Kel e6 

Surrendering in the fight for e5 for 
the time being as 13...Ad7 was well met 
by 14 ¢6! in Minev-Alburt, Romania 
1978. 
14 @d2 

Preparing to once’ again bring the 
knight to £3 to bolster the e5-pawn. 
14...Ad5 15 Af3 We5 16 Wed 


M, 
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Short begins to manoeuvre with great 
effect. Black has to be careful that he is 
noc quickly mated by the simple plan of 
Wh4, Bh6 and g5 erc. 
16...Wb4 
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Tf Black wants to interfere with 
White’s plan he has to do so now, be- 
fore the rook can join in the fun on e4. 
17 &c4 

OF course Short has no interest in 
exchanging queens. He also forgoes the 
chance to win a pawn, the priority being 
to maintain his grip on the position. 17 
&xd5 is the greedy move, when Black 
has active pieces and the bishop pair as 
compensation after 17..exd5 18 Wxd5 
Beco. 
17...Ab6 18 b3!? 

Another clear sign that White is in a 
fighting mood. By allowing Black to 
damage his structure White rules out 
Black’s dream of exchanging queens. 
18...Axe4 19 bxc4 He8 

Black has. to take time out to defend 
against the threat of 2a3. 

20 Hd1 

With the e5-pawn securely defended 
White makes a useful prophylactic 
move, hindering the development of 
Black’s queen’s bishop. 
20...We5 21 Wh4 

White uses a tactical trick to provide 
his queen with a more aggressive post 
on the kingside. 
21...b6 

The foolhardy 21...2xe52? loses a 
piece to 22 £3. 

22 2e3 Wc6 

Black aims to keep White’s poren- 
tially lethal knight fixed on its current 
square by preparing a battery of queen 
and bishop along the a8-h1 diagonal. 

23 &h6 &h8 

Black must try to preserve his dark- 
squared bishop, as can be seen from the 
variation 23...@xh6? 24 Wxh6 &b7 25 
Bd4, when the threat of h4 is impos- 
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24 Žd8! 


White’s stranglehold continues. The 
threat is d4. 
24...2b7 

The natural response, but Black pos- 
sibly misses his last chance to put up 
serious resistance. 

24...2.d7 is, I believe, a suggestion of 
John Nunn, who pointed out that after 
25 Dd4 Haxd8 26 Axc6 Bxc6 Black 
has chances of saving the game in view 
of his better pawn structure, and White 
will find it hard to activate his rook 
without dropping a pawn. 
25 Had1 

Now Short is in total control. 
25...297 

Again greed is not good, as 25... &xe5 
allows 26 We7, which leaves Black de- 
fenceless against the threat of Hxa8 fol- 
lowed by Hd. 
26 R8d7 

Short continues to turn the screw, 
setting some dangerous traps in the 
process, The threar is the simple x7 
followed by W6+, but there is only one 
good defence. 
26... 58 

The plausible attempt to exchange 


Whites most dangerous piece by 
26..We4 loses horribly to 27 Hxf7!! 
xf? 28 Hd7+ Sp8 29 Hxe7+ Lhd 30 
WE6 with mate to follow on g7. Mean- 
while 26...8xe5 allows the killer blow 
27 Bxf7!. 
27 2xg7 &xg7 28 H1d4 

Black’s pieces are completely closed 
out of the game as White decides upon 
the decisive breakthrough. 
28...Bae8 

Black would love to try to evict the 
rook on d7 but, unfortunately, 28...2.c8 
loses immediately to 29 Wf6+ &®g8 30 
Bxf7. 
29 Wt6+ Sg8 30 h4 

The plan is simple yet deadly. March 
the pawn to h6 and deliver mate on g7, 
30...h5 

30....¢8, attempting to evict the 
rook, again fails if White continues 
thematically with 31 h5 gxh5 32 Hpd+! 
hxg4 33 d4, with mate to follow 
shortly. 


Black has beaten off the first wave of 
the attack, stopping the h-pawn in its 
tracks. The question is what is White to 
do next? All his pieces seem to be in 
optimal positions, with the exception of 
the knight, which is limited due to the 


Nigel Short 


mate threat on g2. The answer that 
Short now comes up with is truly 
remarkable! 
31 &h2!! Ac8 

This is the moment that Nigel is talk- 
ing about. Now really is the time for Jan 
to try 31,..8c¢8, when White has to find 
— despite being very short of time — the 
winning move, 32 g4! — again, the idea 
is to march the pawn to h6 to mate on 
g7. After 32..hxp4 33 ApS! Rxd7 
(33...2b7 34 £3, while 33...23+ is tricky 
but White’s king is once again the key 
piece to negotiate victory: 34 Gxg3 
Rxd7 35 Wh2, preventing ...Wh1 and 
preparing h5-h6) 34 b5 pxh5 (34...g3+ 
35 fxe3 Wxa4 36 h6 Wxc2+ 37 Hd2 
wins as Black cannot avoid mate on g7) 
35 Wh6 the mate on h7 cannot be pre- 
vented. The alternatives are less difficult 
for White to deal with, eg, 32...2xd7 
33 gxh5 $h7 34 Ag5+ XhG 35 Axf7+ 
and wins, or 32...2b7 33 Bd3 We4 34 
gxhS WS 35 @g5 when Black’s prob- 
Jems are far from over. 
32 &g3 

The king continues the long march, 
which Black is curiously powerless to 
prevent, 
32.,. Ece8 33 Sf4 2c8 34 &g5 1-0 
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The king is coming to h6 and, as 
34..8h7 loses to both Bxf7+, Black 


decides enough is enough. A strategical 
masterpiece by Nigel. 


What do you think is the best game ever played? 
Cricket is the best game! (Nige/ és a buge cricket fan and even plays for an aniateur tiam in 
Greece)... Ob, yes, I see what you mean. I think chess is too rich a subject just to 


choose one game, 


Okay, then pick a player - you've said how highly you rate Karpov. 

Ah ha, yes. 1 like his game against Unzicker in the Closed Spanish. Karpov is White 
and he plays &a7, a bizarre move, Well, actually it’s completely logical, but it’s just 
not the first move that comes into your head. 


Karpov-Unzicker 
Nice Olympiad 1974 


Ruy Lopez 


1 e4 e5 2 Af3 Ac6 3 b5 

The Ruy Lopez has proved to be a 
loyal servant to Karpov throughout his 
long and distinguished chess career, 
‘There have been very few players who 
have understood its intricacies so 
deeply. 
3...a6 4 2a4 f6 5 0-0 Le7 6 Het 
b5 7 £b3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 Aad 

The knight chases the bishop from 
the dangerous a2-f7 diagonal, thus initi- 
ating the Chigorin Defence. Tradition- 
ally this has always been one of the 
most popular ways of meeting the Lo- 
pez, Such is Karpov’s experience with 
both colours in this opening that one of 
the variations now bears his name. The 
move 9...2d7 aims to reinforce the e5- 
pawn and was employed four times by 
Karpov in his 1990 World Champion- 
ship Match with Garry Kasparov. 
10 2c2 c5 11 d4 We7 

It is totally understandable why this 
has been Black’s main preference in this 
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position, The queen offers further sup- 
port to the e5 square and, if White 
leaves the centre untouched, may pro- 
vide useful counterplay down the e-file. 
12 Abd2 Ac6 13 d5 


2 


The main problem with the Chigorin 
Variation is that Black’s queen’s knight 
tends to lack a decent square, ‘he rest 
of Black’s position is fine, if slightly 
passive, but the knight is certainly a 
problem piece. 
13...Ad8 14 a4 

White begins his quest to wrest con- 
trol of the a-file from Black. This serves 
to nullify any queenside counterplay 
before White starts attacking on the 
kingside. 


14...2b8 

14...2b7 is an ugly move which sim- 
ply misplaces the light-squared bishop. 
15 axb5 axb5 16 b4 Ab7 

The knight has moved five times and 
is still to find somewhere to call home. 
After this game. Black’s efforts became 
concentrated on the move 16...c4 when, 
after some manoeuvring, the d8-knight 
can hope to settle on the slightly supe- 
rior £7-square. 
17 At1 2d7 18 2e3 

Karpov has always been very strong 
in the area of prophylactic play. Here he 
prepares in advance for Black’s plan of 
counterplay on the open a-file. 


18...2a8 19 Wd2 Bfe8 20 2d3 

In an effort to lure the c-pawn for- 
ward Karpov targets the potentially 
weak pawn on b5. We'll see why in a 
few more moves! 
20...g6 21 Ag3 2f8 22 a2 

Preparing to take control of the a-file 
by force. 
22...c4 

The threat of Hal spurs Black into 
action, but this queenside thrust is no 
more than a fly in the ointment as far as 
Karpov is concerned. 


23 2b1 Yd8 


Nigel Short 


Black is trying to organise a mass 
trade on the a-tile. If successful this 
would make the defensive task much 
easier, but Karpov has other plans. 

24 $.a7! 

The star move of the game! White 
thwarts his opponent’s plan of making 
wholesale exchanges and gives himself 
plenty of time to pile up the heavy arul- 
lery on the a-file. 


24...De8 25 22 “c7 26 Heal 

Karpov’s plan has worked to perfec- 
tion, Black must now be constantly on 
the lookour for a sneaky retrear by 
White’s dark-squared bishop, unleash- 
ing an attack against the. rook on ad. 
However, by no means does White have 
to rush this, whereas Black must be 
permanently on his guard, 
26...We7 27 &b1 2e8 28 Ae2 Ads 
29 Dh2 2g7 30 f4 

With the queenside in his pocker 
Karpov, quite naturally, turns his atten- 
tion to the kingside. 
30...f6 

30...cxf4 31 Wxf4 opens a diagonal 
for Black’s dark-squared bishop but in 
return gives White access to the impor- 
tant d4-square. An agonising choice for 
Black, but at least this pawn trade serves 
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to free his position slightly. 
31 f5 g5 

Black is doing his best to keep rhe 
position closed but, unfortunately for 
Unzicker, this trench warfare suits Kar- 
pov’s style. 
32 2c2 
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- The nice thing about Karpov’s play is 
that he spots what he wants to do and 
then just goes for it. Here you can al- 
most feel him thinking, ‘Hmmm, h5 
looks like a good square for one of my 
pieces. Does Black have any meaningful 
counterplay? No, 1 prevented that a 
long time ago, so lers pet on with the 
business of winning the game...’ 
32...27 33 g3 Ab7 

33...h5 further weakens the kingside 
without concerning White too much, 
eg. 34 di h4 35 DhS, when White 
can open up with g2-g3 at the appropri- 
ate moment. 
34 2d1 h6 35 Żh5, 

White clearly wants to occupy the 
light squares on the kingside and it is 


standard practice in such situations to 
first remove. potential defenders. 
35...We8 36 Wd1 d8 37 a3 

Black is. powerless, prompting Kar- 
pov to tease his opponent, hinting at 
the possibility of trebling major pieces 
on the a-file, and leaving Black in no 
doubt as to who is in control, 
37...%f8 38 X1 a2 &g8 39 g4 &f8 
40 De3 

One by one, Karpov has slightly im- 
proved the position of all his pieces 
before launching the final assault. 
40...8g8 41 2xf7+ Axf7 

41,..Wxf7 avoids immediate slaughter 
but Black cannot be blamed for steering: 
clear of the suffering that follows 42 
Wh5 Wxh5 43 Dxhs $67 (43... Db7 44 
c2, preparing &b6, shows why the 
knight was first redeployed to 3) 44 
2b6, when the invasion on the a-file 
will cost him material. 

42 Wh5 d8 43 Wg6 $f8 44 hs 
1-0 

As we have already seen an exchange 
of queens does not alter Black’s plight 
and, in any case, the pressure is becom- 
ing unbearable and White has his choice 
of ways to win, 

A strategical masterpiece by one of 
the kings of strategy. Karpov was in 
complete control of this game from 
start to finish, giving his Opponent no 
chance. Once Karpov achieves a stran- 
glehold over positions of this nature, 
expect to be squeezed until your bones, 
crack! 


What would be your pearl of wisdom for the chess playing world? 
Give up chess and play backgammon! No, no. 
Just remember that chess is not an casy game. It is not something that onc can learn 


easily. Hard work is the key. 
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Alexander Khalifman 


Alexander Khalifman was born on 18th January 1966 in Leningrad. After learriing 
chess as a child he attended the famous Pioneers’ Palace chess school, Winning the 
Soviet Union’s Junior Championships in 1982 and 1984 coincided with the moment 
that he decided chess was to be his future profession. 

Compulsory army service in 1987 halted his chess career, after which he felt that 
it took him the whole of 1989 to ‘wash off the tremendous irritation’ that had been 
accumulated during his army days. However, his breakthrough came in 1990, when 
qualifying for the Interzonal and winning thé New York and Moscow Opens 
earned him the Grandmaster tide, a title that he felt his play had merited for a long 
time. 

Alexander founded the highly regarded Grandmaster Chess School in 1996, butit. _ 
‘is his 1999 World Championship victory for which he is most remembered. Alex- 
ander entered the championship ranked 45th in the world and 36th of the seeded 
100 players in Las Vegas, but emerged as the 14th World Champion. He has de- 
scribed his victory as a dream come true. A modest and quiet man, whenever asked 
about his Las Vegas victory he would answer: ‘I do not claim to be the world’s best 
chess player, but I am the FIDE World Champion, the only championship of the 
world that we have now.’ His title and newly found fame allowed him to meet, 
among others, the Russian Prime Minister, and to greatly increase publicity for his 
chess school. 

In the years following the Las Vegas championship he continued to play out- 
standing chess, including a magnificent result at Hoogeveen 2000, where. he 
achieved the highest ever performance rating of 3028 Elo. 

At this point I would like to hand you over ro his friend and former Leningrad 
team-mate, Grandmaster Yermolinsky, who phrases this better than 1 ever could: 
‘El Khalif never gave the impression of a man on a mission. He never trampled 
people under his feet, never used anybody, never threw anybody out of his heart 
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because they were no longer needed. 

He’s lived his life the way he saw fit at that moment, day by day, like we all do. 
Yes; he’s made mistakes, he’s done things that he wishes he could take back, so 
what? It only proves that a human being can win a world title in chess, and ir pives 
us all hope.’ 


Tell me a little about your chess playing background? 

My father showed me the rules of the game when I was about six. And no surprise, 
T lost some of my first games. Well, well, I guess that I’m no Capablanca, even 
though my father plays chess better than Capa’s father did. After a while my uncle 
presented me with my first chess book, Journey to the Chess Kingdom by Yuri Averbakh 
and M. Beilin, I have no idea whether this book was ever translated into English, so 
my title translation might not be the most accurate. It’s a guide for kids starting to 
play chess and, in my opinion, irs one of the very best books of its kind, 

After this I became extremely interested in chess and my parents had no choice 
but to take me to the famous chess school in Leningrad, The Pioneers’ Palace, 
where, for instance Taimanov, Korchnoi and Spassky began their chess careers. 
(Fis first coach was Wassili Byvshev, one of the most successful Soviet Masters of the 1950s) 


Who is, or was, your inspiration? 

In different periods I’ve had different heroes; Alekhine, Tal and Fischer influenced 
my play the most, although I’ve carefully. studied the games of many great players 
and I hope that they’ve helped me to play better. 


What was chess life like in Russia in the 1980s, and what is it about St. Pe- 
tersburg that inspires such great chess players? 
Tradition is the sight word. Chess was always very popular in Russia and there were 
many pood teachers. Due to the recent social and economic changes the situation is 
a bit different now, but the tradition still exists. 

My city has always been the centre of chess life in Russia, which starced in the 
19th century with Petrov and Chigorin, so in St: Petersburg the chess tradition is 
even stronger than in the rest of the country. 


How did things change for you when you attained your Grandmaster title in 
1990? 

In my own life nothing special changed in 1990. I clearly understood that I had 
played like a Grandmaster for some years, but there were not so many opportunities 
to play in Grandmaster norm tournaments. So, every time I got such a chance, I 
was always very nervous and therefore 1 missed the Grandmaster norm by half a 
point many times. When I finally: got the ticle 1 could relax and 1 made Grandmaster 
norms in something like ten tournaments in a row. 
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Could you tell me a little about your chess school? 

Well, what can I tell you? It was thinking nostalgically about the Pioneers’ Palace, 
where I studied chess a long time ago, and that pushed me towards organising my 
own chess school. There are so many good chess coaches in St. Petersburg that 1 
didn’t want, and still don’t want, to connect the school with my name, so it’s just 
The Grandmaster Chess School. 

(The motto of the school is Chess = Intellect + Character) Right now the school has two 
branches, One is a chess school solely for St. Petersburg. kids. Our teachers give 
lessons in different areas of the city and also in the central office. Right now one of 
our best guys, IM Evgeny Shaposhnikov, is playing in the World Junior Champion- 
ships (Final result ~ shared Sth in the World Under-20). Bur the result that Pm most 
proud of is that, due to our efforts, hundreds of small kids in St. Petersburg have 
been able to join the magnificent world of chess. 

The second branch is the Internet-based waw,emchess.com. In this rather new area 
of chess education we are also making good progress. We offer a wide range of 
online and e-mail services and our audience consists of students of very diverse ages 
from all over the world, from Brazil to Hong Kong, As I don’t believe that even the 
most sophisticated software — at least at the moment — can make online teaching ds 
effective as live analysis with a good coach, we welcome our Internet students to St. 
Petersburg for some ‘live sessions’..Many have already visited our city.. 

{ The intensive chess programme offered by the Grandmaster Chess School includes Grandmas- 
ter simultaneous displays, lectures, individual consultations, rapid and blitz tournaments, psycho- 
logical lectures about memory training, improvement of concentration ete. 

Alexander's chess website gmchess.com is one of the best laid out and user-friendly chess websites 
that I have seen, and I highly recommend that you take the time to look it up. In amongst all the 
careful detail ave such fantastic original touches as their chess quote of the day, for example: Tf 
drink is the curse of the working classes and work is the curse of the drinking classes, then chess is 
the curse of the thinking classes, ') 

This is what Alexander modestly bad to say about gnichess.com: Thanks for the. high as- 
sessment of our efforts, but I’m just rather critical ight now. I can see many prob- 
lems that we have to solve in order to make it one of the best. I hope, actually I’m 
sure, that we'll be able to improve. 


Do you now consider yourself to be a teacher or a professional chess player? 
T must admit that 1 never considered myself to be a teacher. As I have already said, 
in St. Petersburg there are so-many good chess teachers of all profiles. In my city 
there are some coaches who can be very good for beginners, some for average level 
students etc. Sometimes I give lectures to students, but not very often, as most of 
all I try to find thé coach. who can be the most useful to a certain student, or group 
of students. 

The thing that was really missing from coaching was good management, So when 
I called myself a ‘school director’ (headmaster) — I don’t know if it sounds right in 
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English — it was really whom I considered and still consider myself to be. T never 
studied management, that’s true, but as I had the understanding and energy and no 
international level manager was too eager to join the project, I read some books and 
decided to do the organisation part of the project on my own. Did T do it well or 
not? Only time will tell. 

My result in Las Vegas was a real breakthrough which gained enormous publicity, 
not only for me, but also for my school. From the autumn of 1999 I decided to 
combine both activities — ‘school director’ and ‘professional grandmaster’, some- 
times giving more attention to one and sometimes to the other. 


Winning the World Championship must have been phenomenal 
It was. The feeling that 1 had after the final game was incredible. However, rather 
too soon I was down to earth again, thanks to my numerous critics. 


How much of a role did confidence and mental preparation play? 

My preparation was nothing special, except chat | didn’t play chess for sixth months 
and was really ‘hungry’to play. Confidence might be the right word; it was always 
my strong point. 1 started to feel very confident at the start and this never left me. 

(The press went wild aboni Alexander's victory in Las Vegas. A quiet, thoughtful and previ- 
ously little known Russian Grandmaster, rated at that time 45th in the world, had ploughed bis 
way through the ranks of higher profile Grandmasters to become the 14th Chess World Cham- 
pita, You have heard him say that this victory was due to confidence, but unlike many of the more 
cantions Grandmasters, he had played aggressive chess and freely admitted that he wasn't afraid to 
take reasonable. risks, The very last game of the championships was a mammoth seven hour tussle 
in which his opponent, Akopian, actually misstd a move that would have forced a draw.) 

The following is a short excerpt from the Las Vegas Sun’s account of Alexander at this final 
match: ‘Alexander Khalifman planted his elbows on the table and cased his cheeks 
into his palms, the very picture of a man bearing up under the weight of this final 
round of the World Chess Championship and the Nimzo-Indian Defence forming 
on the board before him. Then the tap. Not a hard arrogant aggressive tap some 
chess players prefer after their move. Just a light tap on his clock, to press the but- 
ton that would start his opponent’s clock, And, just like clockwork, his post-move 
ritual followed. His tall frame, clad in a dark blue suit and light-blue striped open 
collared shirt; rose from the leather chair until standing straight as a ceremonial sol- 
dier. With a solemnity speaking volumes about the seriousness of this 33-year-old 
Russian Grandmaster, Khalifman clasped his hands behind his back and willed his 
brown shoes into a glide towards his retreat behind the curtain. 

‘Then, after the game and the Championship were finally won, Alexander met 
with the press, sharing analysis arid laughter. He talked about the history of chess, 
the problems of previous World Champions and the scandals of old. He mused that 
the good reputation of chess had suffered because of the behaviour of certain play- 
ers, The most charming of all his responses came to the question of what he in- 
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tended to do with his $660,000 winnings: ‘I do not know, but my wife is a practical 
woman and will not spend it all in one month.’ 


You would think that winning the World Championship would be achieve- 
ment enough, but Alexander was not content with just one such monumen- 
tal result. In October 2000 he achieved the highest ever performance rating 
of 3028. | asked him how he felt about this. 

T must admit I was quite happy after the Hoogeveen tournament, but not because 
of some stupid number, 3028, 15902 or 43, whatever it was. 1 was just in good 
shape and did my job quite well. The only thing I was really proud of was that I 
didn’t try to secure first place after the first half of the tournament by making some 
draws, but I just continued to play some good games of chess. It was not a success, 
but just another result. 

(Such serene responses to questions about extraordinary achievements allude to the nature of 
Allexander’s personality. But it’s somehow a relief to know that, even he, despite his calmness, can 
be distracted by something as massive as being World Champion) 

‘Tt was almost like I felt obliged to prove something, Over the board I’m thinking 
about the position, I see some move, ] want to play it, but then I think that this 
move is nothing special. Pm a World Champion, so I should do something really 
ingenious. Such stupidity. Here in Hoogeveen I just played as I play, not as world 
champion, but as Alexander Khalifmari’ ~ Hoogeveen tournament website. 


In the past you have tried to tackle FIDE about the flaws in the Elo system. 
Tell me about this? 

The existing rating system is full of flaws and I’m able to prove it mathematically, 
but I don’t want to overload this interview with long mathematical formulae. 

The ‘FIDE boyz’ just didn’t want to look at my recommendations. I didn’t just 
tackle them once. I have both written and spoken to the FIDE representatives re- 
sponsible for the rating system. But to seriously discuss any possible changes one 
has at least to understand what the system is all about. And certainly, it’s not unrea- 
sonable to expect somebody who is responsible for the FIDE rating system to have 
at least some basic mathematical knowledge. No way! 

The main consequence of this inaccurate system, especially for those in the top 
100, is thar those who regularly play in round robins are massively overrated in 
comparison to those who compete in Open tournaments. Once more, 1 can prove 
it mathematically, but PI write down all these formulas when I feel that something 
might actually change. 


Now, moving from the personal to the general, how can computers help 
with the advancement of chess? 

Chess computers are surely very good for chess training, but I don’t think that just 
playing games with computers helps a lot if you’re trying to improve. Computers are 
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very good to analyse certain positions, or to check the validity of your own thoughts 
during a specific game. More sophisticated methods of computer training are still to 
be worked out. 

Online tournaments are certain to be popular in the future.. They seem to grab 
public attention and can have an audience of millions. Such events will develop 
much more in the next few-years. 


Does it worry you that chess may be just a puzzle waiting to be solved? 

I don’t chink that computers are a threat to chess, they're just reality. Even if at 
some moment — not so soon, ] guess — the game of chess is ‘solved’ by some silicon 
monster, people will still be able to play and will still enjoy the game, The only thing 
that can be achieved by computers is the knowledge of the best move(s) in any pos- 
sible position. They will never produce the verbal algorithm ‘how to win’, 


Do you recommend blitz as a training tool? 

First of all it depends on the aims of each individual chess player. For someone who 
is playing chess just for fun, blitz is quite okay, but for a young improving player, 
blitz can bea very dangerous drug. Yes, it’s just a drug, because the habit of playing 
“hundreds of blitz games a week is not so easy to get rid of. 

So blitz can be recommended in very limited portions and for certain purposes. 
For instance, playing some thematic games to’ understand the basic ideas of a new 
opening system. But bullet (one minute chess), this terrible ICC product — never!!! The 
ICC is a great place where people can play chess and communicate, but not much 
more, 

‘Classical chess is the Royal game, which brings us the great ideas and concepts. 
In my opinion, we must tty to protect chess from becoming only fun and entet- 
tainment’ — this is, ironically, taken from an ICC chat with Khalifman. 


What are the qualities that make a great chess player? 

The answer is easy, although most probably doesn’t explain much — it’s chess gen- 
ius. Genius is something man is born with and is hard to define or even describe, 
Its correlation with some other talents (mathematics, for example) is not necessary. 
The players who lack this genius can reach some very good results with a lot of 
work and energy, but their role is rather sad — just to be forgotten. Only the names 
of geniuses remain in history. Pretry sad, but what to do: our cruel world has always 
belonged to the Mozarts — not to the Salieris. (Saleri was a moderately talented composer 
of the same era as Mozart, but bis music was totally overshadowed by Mozart's creative genius, 
He was rather fancifully credited with having poisoned Moxart) 


Can you pinpoint differences in your play that come. with age? 
Tm afraid my answer to this question would be rather trivial. The style differences 
between the age of twenty and thirty-five are quite obvious. The younger player has 
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more energy and a better memory. When one gets older there comes experience, 
which brings better self-control and good knowledge of psychology (my own and 
my opponents’). These are the basic differences — 1 can hardly add something new. 


When you look at a chess position what do you see? 

Firstly, I look for the forced win. 1f I fail, then J look for the forced draw. If still 

fail, I try to find the best move. The way that I evaluate positions is rather primitive. 
T like watching the game as an analytical problem that always has a solution.’— From a collec- 

lion of interviews by Atarov, 


How do you fix on and confront your greatest weakness? 

Sorry, as I’m still a practical player, ] wouldn’t like to tell everybody (including my 
possible opponents) about my weaknesses. The only thing I can say about them is 
that to improve you must cléarly understand your weaknesses and try to get tid of 
them. 


What chess book would you recommend? 

There have been many good books for all levels and on all aspects of chess, And 
although some good books continue to appear, right now a lot of junk is regularly 
coming onto the market. I don’t know English chess literature quite so well, so for 
me, it’s hard to recommend something new. If we're talking, about classics, my 
point of view is hardly original, but if I had to name one book, it would be 
Nimzowitsch’s immortal My System. 


This is one of my favourite questions: Can you explain the psychology of the 
draw offer? 
One of my favourite subjects, as well. After thinking for a long time about this 
problem | came to some basic and rather primitive conclusions. If you want to im- 
prove your play and score good results, there must be no psychology at alll 

One has to offer a draw when the position is dead equal and offers no reasonable 
possibilities for more play. All the rest is wrong! Offering a draw in a worse position 
is unethical and just shows lack of respect for your opponent. Offering a draw in a 
better position because of something — tiredness, lack of confidence and ṣo on, is 
also wrong, If one feels like this, then it’s better not to play at all. 


How do you define chess? 

I don’t feel like trying to give a formal definition to chess. Let somebody else do 
this. Pd better try to explain what, in my opinion, is the value of chess in the mod- 
ern world. Western civilisation is very comfortable. As one good friend of mine said 
‘The only skills one needs are to drive a car and to push appropriate buttons.’ 
Thinking is not necessary at all. So, from my point of view, the basic value of chess 
is that it really makes people think. Even more, this value seems to remain unri- 
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valled; it does not matter if computers reach perfection in chess, or how soon it 


happens, 


Can you tell me what you consider to be your best game and why? 

Quite sincerely, I believe that throughout my career I have played some good games 
and I even hope to play some more. It’s hard to select the ‘one and only’, but if J 
have to name one, then let it be thé game with Bogdan Lalic from the Linares Open 
1997, 

This game is, in my opinion, a good one for you to feel the wild spirit of the 
Benko gambit, one of my favourite openings, It’s full of wild tactical complications, 
However, to play them well one has to feel the positional basis. of these positions 
and to be ready to sacrifice some matetial just for dynamic positional compensation. 
So, it’s not a perfect opening for the ‘silicon monsters’. 

This game is a good example of all I've written above. I’m especially proud of the 
positional move ...h7-b5!, which I found over the board after forty minutes’ 
thought. Once: more, about the opening — with all respect to Grandmaster Pal 
Benko, I like the Russian name Volga Gambit, it just sounds more like (the character 
of this opening. Playing this gambit is quite often like a ‘ride across the river — deep 


. , and wide’ ~ Dire Straits. 


Lalic-Khalifman 
Linates 1997 


Benko Gambit 


1 d4 AT6 2 c4 c5 3 d5 b5 

The Benko Gambit is an excellent 
choice for those players who want to 
generate winning chances with Black. 
This game, played at the famous Linares 
Open tournament, required both play- 
ers to go for the win, hence Khalifman’s 
choice. 
4 cxb5 a6 5 f3 

This is one of White’s most aggres- 
sive tries against the. Benko. Lalic aims 
to quickly build a broad pawn centre 
and then target Black’s somewhat loose 
structure on the queenside. 

5 bxaG is the main line, when Black 
uses the open a- and b-files, in conjunc- 
tion with a kingside fianchetto, to gen- 


erate long lasting compensation for the 
pawn deficit. 
5...06 

This is Alexander’s most uncompro- 
mising choice. He hits out at the ad- 
vanced pawn on d5 before White is in a 
position to properly suppoit it. This 
leads -to some of the most fascinating 
and complicated lines of this tricky 
gambit. 
6 e4 exd5 7 e5 

7 exd5 may seem like the most natu- 
tal move in this position, but after 
7...8d6 White has to be careful not to 
be murdered on the e-file and/or the 
weakened dark squares on the kingside. 
And after 8 We2+ $8 9 Dc3 axb5 10 
Re3 cA! 11 BE Bas 12 g3 (which oc- 
curred in another of Khalifman’s games, 
when he played against Bareev in the 
1995 Russian Championships) Black has 
the.very promising plan of targeting the 
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weak d-pawn with moves such as 
8267 and ...b5-b4. 
7...We7 8 Ye2 DgB 


yee 


This position looks very odd when 
you sce it for the first ime, With both 
queens obstructing their own bishops it 
seems as though a couple of beginners 
have been playing rather than two 
strong Grandmasters. Appearances arc 
deceptive! 

9 Ac3 2b7 10 Ah3 c4 

We can now see a semblance of logic 
to the odd looking opening sequence. 
Black seeks counterplay on the queen- 
side to compensate for thé weak d5- 
pawn and congestion on the kingside. 
Since 1991, when ir first appeared in 
Hertneck’s games, this move has be- 
come Black’s main choice in this sharp 
linc. 

11 2e3 axb5! 

The strongest 
White to recapture. 
12 0-0-0 

The best response. Lalic ignores ma- 
terial matters for the moment and ac- 
celerates development. 12 @xb5?t looks 
natural but allows Black the time to un- 
ravel his pieces after 12...Wb4+ 13 @c3 
e7 14 a3 Was 15 We2 Bao (in the 


move, challenging 
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Benko Black is always finding creative 
ways to use his rooks). S.Ivanov- 
Khalifman, 1997 St.Petersburg Cham- 
pionship, continued 16 Wd2 @f5 17 
ÑE Qes 18 Adl Axf2+ 19 x2 0-0 
(as often happens in this variation, if 
Black can get organised, then White’s 
king and the dark squares weakened by 
f2-£3 become the most important fac- 
tor) 20 Be2 We7 21 WH De7 22 Ags 
Ae6 23 Wg3 d6 (naturally ripping open 
the centre to exploit White’s king posi- 
tion) 24 exd6 Bxd6 25 Ad4 £5 26 Af2 
cG 27 Be2 Axd4 28 Axd4 f4 29 Wes 
Heg 30 Ags HdeG 31 Hd2 3.32 bxc3 
Wxc3 0-1, Another impressive perform- 
ance by Khalifman, showing his mastery 
of the opening. 

12...Wb4 

A strange looking move, but also the 
strongest! With most of his pieces still 
undeveloped it would appear that Black 
is hurling his queen into the fray for no 
apparent purpose. But all will be re- 
vealed shortly! 

13 f4 

Trying to establish a powerful knight 
on d5. 13 Bxd5 is another attempt to 
do so but this is met in a similar way to 
the game, with 13..Wxc3+ 14 bxc3 
&xd5, when White’s exposed king and 
Black’s solid structure give Black ade- 
quate compensation for the slight mate- 
rial deficit. 
13...Ae7 14 2b6!? 

The idea behind this is to cut off 
squares from Blacks queen, but 
Khalifman has no long-term plans for 
the future of this picce anyway! 14 
Hxd5 again invites the queen sacrifice 
14..Wxe3t 15 bxc3 Axd5, with yer 
another murky position. 
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A theoretical novelty at the time, and 
a strong ong, The threat of ..Hh6 forces 
Lalic to take action, which is, in fact, 
precisely what Khalifman wants, 

-15 Exd5 Wxe3 +! 

This, by now, needs.no explanation. 
16 bxc3 “xd5 17 &xd5?! 

This natural capture does not make 
the most of White’s tactical opportuni- 
ties and, as a result, he soon finds him- 
self in a difficult position. More to the 
point is the pin 17 Wea, when Black will 
most likely have to part with more ma- 
terial in order to obrain sufficient coun- 
terplay. After 17...2a3+ 18 @d2 Axb6 
19 Wxb7 &c5 20 Dd5 Exa2+ 21 Bat 
0-0 22 Axb6 Lxb6 22 Wxb6 Acé 
Black has only a rook and pawn for 
queen but retains good compensation as 
it is very difficult for White to develop 
the kingside. The situation is then deli- 
cately poised, with chances for both 
sides. 
17...2xd5 18 Wd2 

Black’s 14th move made the rook 
swing .2h6-a6 possible. The text is di- 
rected against this possibility. 

8...2e6 
18...@b7 is possible, still allowing the 
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rook swing, but Black’s choice is more 
solid because the bishop now supports 
the ¢4-pawn in preparation for the 
break with ...b5-b4. Additionally the 
bishop is lined up against the a2-pawn, 
while on e6 it helps hold up any plans 
White may have of kingside expansion 
with £4-£5. 
19 Re2 

What could be more natural than de- 
veloping a piece? However, this move 
fails to take into account Khalifman’s 
effective plan of queenside expansion. 
White should probably try to exchange 
off a dangerous attacker with 19 &c7 
E c6 20 &d6 Bxd6 21 exd6, when the 
removal of dark-squared bishops has 
seduced (but by no means removed) 
Black’s attacking prospects after 21...0- 
0. 
19...Hc6 20 f4 

Now there is little alternative to this 
kingside expansion. 20 2e7 comes too 
late as the response is 20...b4 21 Sd6 
Qxd6 22 exd6 b3, when the far ad- 
vanced b-pawn and active queenside 
pieces give Black a winning position. 
20...b4 


ae 
wa 
a 


wy 


mate 
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And like lightning, Black sttikes! 
21 f5 


A desperate attempt to deflect 
Black’s bishop, 21 exb4 @xb4 leaves 
White oo way of defending a2. 
21...bxe3 22 Wxc3 Ha3! 


White is given absolutely no breath- 
ing space. 
23 Yb2 

White had an unappetising choice of 
possible queen retreats, 23 We2 walks 
right into trouble in the form of 
23...Ab4 24 Wet 2d5 25 Wd4 Dxa2+, 
when oné amusing finale is 26 @b1 
Rett! 27 Gal De3+ 28 Bb2 Ha2+! 
29 ®xc3 Ec2 mare, Better is 23 Wal, 
but Black is still in control after 
23...2xf5 24 Bxc4 Bb4! with the nasty 
threar of ...&c3, trapping the queen. 


Then 25 &b3 0-0 followed by bringing ` 


the rook swiftly to the c-file and/or 
..&e6 will be very unpleasant for 
White. 23 Wel is White’s best chance, 
when 23.,.2xf5 24 Qxc4 b4 25 Wee 
gó leaves Black with a dangerous initia- 
tive but at least White’s situation is nor 
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as bad as in the game. 
23...c3 24 Wb5 

By this stage White has run out of all 
reasonable alternatives and his choices 
are limited to simply which way to lose. 
24 Wc2 Abd and 24 Wh1 Bxa2 25 Wed 
&b3 are decisive. 
24...2xf5 25 Ef1 Bxa2! 

The. whole «game has been played 
very energetically by Khalifman. 
26 Exf5 Ab4 

The threat of Ral mate is very hard 
to meet. 
27 Wad 

27 &d3 is the only way to continue 
the agony, when 27..daal+ 28 &b1 c2 
29 Wzb4 Sxb4 30 Sxc2 Aho leaves 
Black an exchange and a pawn to the 
good, with a technically won endgame. 
Now White loses at once. 
27...g6! 0-1 


% 
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A surprising finish to a masterful at- 
tack. The threat of ...2h6 decides. 


And what you consider to be the best game ever played? 
Once again this question is too difficult to answer. There were.so many good play- 


ers and they played so many good games. To name one, undeservedly forgotten and 
mést probably less. known, I'd like to offer you the black win of the great chess 
player Isaak Boleslavsky, against another forgotten star Alexander Tolush, played in 
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Moscow in 1945. The wildness of rhis game attracted me when 1 was very young 
and, even now, | sec it as one of the great examples of dynamic attacking chess. 
(Grandmaster Isaak, Boleslavsky was bora in 1919. He played in the USSR. Champion- 
ships from 1940-1961, coming second twice. Achievements like this may not sound extraordinary 
until you remember that these championships were the hunting ground of great players such as Bot- 
vinnik and Tal. Boleslavsky was also the coach of the famous World Champion Petrosian. His 
chess connections also bridged a generation, as bis danghter Tatjana married Grandmaster Daiid 


Bronstein. 


Grandmaster Alexander Tolush was also from this well documented era. He is 
credited with developing crucial King’s Gambit theory and was Spassky’s trainer. 
He also fell foul of the geniuses of his age, losing a vital game to Tal in the last 


round of the 1957 Soviet Championship.) 


Tolush-Boleslavsky 
Moscow 1945 


Trompousky Attack 


1 d4 f6 2 2g5 c5 3 dxc5 

The Ttompovsky in its pre-Hodgson 
era was a very undeveloped surprise 
weapon. Today both 3 d5 and 3 2xt6 
(the main line) are. more popular. 
3...De4 4 £4 Ac6 


At first sight this move appears ro be 
a mistake, denying Black the opportu- 
nity to win back the pawn, bur in reality 
Boleslavsky has seen deeply into the 
position and is luring his opponent in. 
4...06 is the safe alternative. 
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5 Wd5 

There is no doubt thar Black has a 
very comfortable rype of Sicilian posi- 
tion after 5 Ad2 Axc5 6 gB g6 but, 
nonetheless, this is the more prudent 
course for White. 
5...f5! 

Having statred on this aggressive 
course of action Black must continue 
with ic, 5..Wa5+ is asking for rouble 
after 6 c3, with b2-b4 to follow. 
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6 Wxf5 

The only consistent follow up to his. 
previous move, as otherwise ..e7-c6 is 
coming with tempo. Chekhov analysed 
the following entertaining alrernative: 6 
£3 e6 7 Wdl e5! (nor the most obvious 


move, but a very effective one) 8 B03 
Wh4t 9 g3 Axe3 10 Bi2 What 11 3 
Wrxb2 12 hxg3 Wxal, when Black has a 
decisive material advantage. 
6...d5 

White has won a pawn, but at a high 
price. His queen is being chased around, 
thus accelerating Black’s development. 
7 Wh5+ g6 8 Wh4 

8 WB is no improvement because af- 
ter 8...8g7 Black’s ideas of ...@d4, 
~Ae5 and ..0-0 provide more than 
enough compensation for the material 
deficit. 
8...0d4 


White begins to miss the presence of 


the queen on the queenside. 


9 2e5 

9 @a3 invites 9..65!, and White’s 
queen is running out of breathing space. 
9...0xc2+ 10 &d1 Axal 11 &xh8 

For the moment White is maintaining 
his slender material lead, but his prob- 
lems are just beginning. 
11...Wad 

One can hardly blame Black for pur- 
suing White’s vulnerable king, and this 
tactic does indeed prove good enough 
to win. However, there is a simpler 
method available in the shape of 11...¢5, 
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after which White has enormous diffi- 

culty hanging onto f2 or generating st- 

rious counterplay — 12 Wxh7 We5 and 

A\f2+ is unstoppable, 

12 DAc3 Axc3+ 13 2xc3 Wxa2 
White’s king is in serious trouble. 

14 e3 Wb1+ 15 %e2 d4! 


wie 


Black rips open the centre in order to 
further expose the enemy king, How- 
ever, it is still not too late for Black to 
go horribly wrong with 15..2d7 16 
Ah3 BbSt+? (16...d48. 17 $B Êxfl 18 
Exfl! Wxtt 19 Wad 
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Now, suddenly, the boor is on the 
other foot. 

Returning to the 
15...d4: 
16 Wxd4 


position after 
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16 Sxd4 Bd7 17 Dh3 HbS+ 18 
VB Bxfl gives Black a decisive mate- 
rial lead, while 16 exd4 207 is equally 
unpleasant for White. 
16...2d7 17 Wb4 

The plausible 17 @h3 is met force- 
fully with 17...0-0-0, and if the queen 
then decides to flee from the danger 
zone with 18 Wh4 Black can finish the 
game nicely with the spectacular 
18...Wdi+! 19 xdi Med+ with Rd! 
mate to follow. 
17...0-0-0 18 f4 

White must. provide an escape route 
for his king, 


18...Ac2 

But sadly, there is no escape! 
19 Wab Wel 20 2d4 

20 .2d2. allows a phenomenal king 
hunt, starting with 20...2b5+! 21 Wxb5 
Wxd2+ 22 $B Wxe3+ 23 Set h5+, 
when the king is driven to its doom. An 
amusing finish is 24 @g5 Hd5+ 25 
Bxp6 We6+ 26 Bh7 Who+ 27 g8 
We7 mate. 
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20:..Aixd4 + 

20..&b5+ 21 Wxb5 Bxd4 is 
very powerful. 
21 exd4 Wxb2+ 


also 
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White’s king is hopelessly exposed 
and, with material equality restored, the 
result is no longer in any doubt. 

22 &f3 Wxd4 23 De2 £c6+ 

Ouch! 

24 94 h5+ 25 dha We+ 26 
#g3 e5 0-1 

A superbly played attacking master- 

piece by Boleslavsky. 


What would be your pear! of wisdom for the chess playing community? 
Never play for the win, never play for the draw, just play chess! 
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Joel Lautier 


Joel Lautier was born 12th April 1973. He and his family moved from Canada to 
France when he was three and soon Joel started to play chess. His enormous appe- 
tite for success led to him quickly becoming the best in his age group, his big break- 
through coming in 1988, when he becamé the youngest person ever to win the 
World Junior Championship. 

In 1990 he became ‘a Grandmaster and decided to leave school in order to fur- 
ther pursue his chess career, a decision which does not in ang way appear to have 
held back this intelligent, eloquent and multi-lingual man. In 1994 he met his future 
wife, Woman Grandmaster Elmira (more commonly spelt Almira) Sktipchenko. 
Now rated 2675 Elo, he has made his ambition of entering the world’s top ten well... 
known. 


Can you tell me about your chess playing background? 

My mother taught me how to play chess when I was about four years old, Obvi- 
ously, 1 don’t remember much abour that time, bur that’s what she tells me. My first 
recollection of chess was when my father came home and showed me a chessboard 
and taught me the names of the squares by heart. He just bought me a chessboard 
without any co-ordinates on it, pointed to some squares and said: which square is 
this one, and this one. This was my first lesson in blindfold chess, if you can call it 
that. 

I liked chess very much from the start and I played a lot with my parents, First 
with my mother, we had some long matches (from the stress that Joel placed on long I 
gathered that these games would go on for weeks rather than hours). Actually, it was quite 
funny, because my father would prepare me before the game, so I was already sort 
ofa professional by the age of five. I don’t think that it matters at what age you 
learn, whether it’s three, four, whatever, but later chan seven is a bit läte because by 
that time the mind is already formed in many ways. Tf you are going to learn chess 
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later on, it will be a little more difficult because, for instance, to play blindfold chess 
you have to haye a very good grasp of the board and, the earlier you start, the bet- 
ter: 

After this I started playing among kids and I had some success, which encour- 
aged me to continue. My main advantage in those years in France was that chéss 
was virtually non-existent. We had very few good players ~ well, none, to be quite 
honest: I was one of the few kids who started so early and so seriously, 


in that situation did the lack of competition make it easier or harder to im- 
prove? 

Well, in a way it was difficult, but it was also easy because I won everything. So, it 
made it very exciting for me. Since I was quite quickly the besr player for my age, T 
was able to travel abroad, to the world championships, to play among kids of my 
age, which was a very good incentive to'continue. Of course, after a while you attain 
a natural level, which you. can reach without any help. Then it is more difficult-be- 
cause you need to start looking for stronger. players and we didn’t have many in 
France. 
` `> My father is a decent player and he was my first coach. His level is about 2200, 
which was very respectable. in those years in Francé. After that my first real coach 
was an Internatignal Master by the name of Didier Sellos: He was also a decent 
player (now rated 2385), we played many training games and he accompanied me to 
some tournaments, which was a big help to me. After that; ] was able to meet some 
of the Grandmasters who.came to Paris. 

I had a breakthrough result in 1988, when I was fifteen. I became world junior 
champion, I am the youngest to have won that competition and this opened many 
doors ‘for me. The immediate effect was that 1 bécamié quite well known in France 
and I had a lot of support, which eventually allowed me to get sponsorship froma 
real estate company. This was very important for the further development of my 
career ~ the company’s name.is Immopar, actually. Of course, I no longer have a 
contract with them so I don’t have to mention them, but just out of gratitude I 
think that I really should. So 1 was able to work with Korchnoi, a few training ses- 
sions around the age of sixteen, and afterwards'with Lev Polugaevsky. 


Jumping forward to last year’s Brain Games Championships. What was it 
like working with the world championship team that defeated Kasparov? 
Working with Vladimir (Kramnik) was an experience that was of enormous benefit 
to me. I was once his helper before, in 1994; l helped him play his match against 
Gelfand. Since then we've been very good friends. We’vé worked together, maybe 
not on a regular basis, bur once jn.a while, maybe twice a year. So we've always been 
very clase. But working inside a world championship march is a totally different 
story. That was very hard, of course, But I think that it pave me a lot. 
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Not only were you part of the team that dethroned Garry, you also previ- 
ously held the accolade. of being the only world-class player with a plus 
score against him. How did that feel? 

Well, ‘Vladimir has joined me now, but it certainly felt very good. That’s one 
achiévement that nobody can take away from me, 


So, under these circumstances, how is your relationship with Kasparov? 
I wouldn’t know how to describe ir, it’s not much of a relationship. 


Was being part of the world championship team as exciting as playing for 
France in the Olympiads? 

Playing for France used to be very dull because we were never playing for the top 
spot. But other than that the Olympiad is fantastic. Actually, we used to have a very 
nice team, so it was a great atmosphere, It is something that everybody should ex- 
perience once in their lifetime, bécause it’s a very exciting place to be. I certainly 
can’t complain about the Olympiads, because they alowed me to meet my wife in 
1994. (WGM Elmira Skripchenko-Lautier was bora in Moldova in 1976. A talented player 
with an Elo of 2450, she is the present European women’s champion and a former world under: 
16 champion) 


Do you play much chess at home together? 

Yes, we do play, but nothing very serious, we sometimes play blitz games. We don’t 
really train together now, I can certainly say that playing chess*too often with your 
husband or wife can lead to some problems. - 


You've achieved a great deal in your relatively short chess career; but what ~ 
achievement is at the top of your wish list? 
I would like to ~ actually it’s more than liking — I’m really aiming to reach the top 
ten in the world. I know that it’s a very difficult task, but I still believe that I can 
achieve it. That is my main objective. When I get there, then I will think about 
whether I can go furtlier, but let’s do. that first. 


How important do you consider self-belief? And how can you maintain this 
belief in the face of adverse circumstances? 

It’s a tricky question, because you could say that the best approach would be to ig- 
nore that (bedef in yourself) and simply get on with the chess variations, with the 
analysis of the position, But, on the other hand, when you are unsure of yourself 
you tend to check too many lines too often, to take too much time: 1 think that irs 
a question of getting into the rhythm of the game. It sounds a bit like a musical ap- 
proach, but that’s the way I feel it. Sometimes when you are in good shape you can 
just feel which are the right moments to stop and think and also those moments 
when you just have to play by hand, as we say. 
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You just have te trust your intuition because you know that if you are. going to 
work too long on a position you won't come up with a solution that really fits and 
you will have lost a lot of time in the process. 


Khalifman has previously said that chess is.an analytical problem that always 
has a solution. Do you agree, and: what is your approach to chess? 
I can’t really agree, In the absolute sense it’s possible ge alwapt find a ‘soluiion) but it 
would take months to analyse any given position. We have to understand that chess 
has a different definition for different people. For.a composer af chess problems 
chess is just art, tight? Let’s say for a trainer it’s more of a science, where they have’ 
tò try and find the best possible move in every position. For a Grandmaster i it’s a 
sport. First and foremost, it’s a competition. 

In my case, since I am more öfa competitor than anything else, I would say that 
most Of all, chess is a fight, That is what I really enjoy about the game, 


You obviously love many aspects of the game. Do you think. that there will 
come a time when this love fades? 
These times do come every once in a while, after you have a bad period, because 
~ that’s the real mystery of the game. Even though you have reached a différent level, 
you still-have moments when you think thar you don’t understand anything. There 
are some moments when you stem to do everything possible, you work hard at the 
board and at honté, bur you still can’t. come up with the real ideas, the ones that will 
ttuly bother your opponent. And at other times, you don’t do anything special ar all 
and everything just comes very easily. 


So how- do you motivate yourself again and once more fall in love with such 
a fickle game? 

The. appeal of victory is such to me that I never stay too long in a bad mood. Moti- 
vation is a problem for many players, because the game is very tough and it’s like’ 
‘any competition in the sense thar you always have to ask yourself questions that are 
dnnoying, like why don’t you make more progress, why do you keep’ making this 
and that mistake, This is quite tough, because in a normal job you can take many 
things for granted, while in chess it doesn’t work that way. 


(‘ve read that you are quite keen on analysing your opponents. Does this 
psychological approach help your play? 

It can be a double-edged sword. because when you think too much about your op- 
ponent you might forget about playing good moves as well. I think thar it’s good to 
have a little bir of psychology sometimes. l?s more concerning tournament situa- 
tions, knowing whether your opponent is in a solid or aggressive mood and acting 
accordingly, because the player himself is quite changeable. He might be willing to 
attack one day and then, the next, for reasons that you might not know about, he 
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might be in 4 totally different frame of mind, 


Do you consider yourself to be a chess fanatic or a chess professional? 

I primarily consider myself to be-a chess professional, as everything in my work is 
geared towards competition. But I’m obviously very fond of the gamé and I’ve 
spent countless hours searching for ‘truth’ or ‘beauty’ for the sake of ir. As the great 
French actor Louis Jouvet used to say to his smmdents when he gave acting classes, 
‘One should put more life in one’s-art and more.art in one’s life? 


Do you think that blitz and blindfold chess are a good method of improving 
your chess. skills? 


First of all, it really depends on your level. For example if you’re a beginner, ir: 
doesn’t make any’ sense to study difficult subjects, yow first have to get a grasp of 


the basic things. I think that reading a lot of good books is necessary to start im- 
proving, your chess. After that, it’s ‘essential that you build an opening repertoire. 


You have to do this in a way that you will feel responsible for your choices, mean- 


ing that you will really uphold your lines. Even if you get into trouble, don’t imme- 
diately switch to something else, but try to find a solution, because switching will 
make itmuch tougher for your further.career. I think that it’s very. important to be 
able to stick tö your choices. It helps you to develop a feel for analysis, or rather a 
taste for it, because if you have some problenis to’sdlve, thën such analysis will get 
you used to. solving ptoblems. Again, this will be a great help, as you won't try to 
find a loophole, you will really. try to solve your problems. 

Later, when you reach a high level, around Master or Grandmaster; you will, un- 
‘fortunately, have to work a lot on openings. Once you reach a certain level_it 
doesn’t matter if you play much better than your opposent in other parts of the 
ganie. You have to get a good position out of the opening, 


Why do you say unfortunately? 

Well, the opening comes before the rest — it’s a chain of sequences. If you can’t get 
out-of the opening then you're dead. But the main attraction of the game to me is 
‘not the opening, There are other parts ‘of the game which are just as interesting, the 
middle and endgame. Bur these are. areas of the game that, even at my level, we 
don’t work on much bëcause`we simply run out of time. The opening just takes 
everything. I think that it is generally very useful co'study endgames, for example. 
We (Grandmasters) obviously have extensive knowledge about them, but many 
Grandmasters have stopped working on’ these areas of their game because after a 
while it’s not very practical. 


If you could ask any chess player, from any period of time, any question, 
what would it be? 
(Joel's almost immediate answer was deliveréd with great irony) 
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I think that I would ask Bobby Fischer what is the refutation af the Najdorfl (Jac/ 
Aas been a buge fan of Bobby Fischer for many years and has described him as the ultimate chess 
professional) 


Are chess computers only a handicap to those who don't work hard 
enough? 

I-think that at the moment you simply can’t do without chess computers and this 
will certainly increase in the future. You have to use them all the time. But I think 
that they also present a major danger for many players in that they tend to become 
very lazy, Meaning that if you simply switch on your computer, you stop making 
your brain work. The main danger for professional players is that the computer 
tends to replace player judgement. When you analyse an opening, for example, you 
don’t have too much time to spend on a line, you don’t have a month, you just have 
a couple of days, so of course you will use the analysis module (on ChessBase) all the 
time, because otherwise you are being too slow. I think that it’s extremely important 
at some stage to be able to switch your computer off.and think for yourself. 


(Excerpt of an tuterview taken from msoworid.com) 

‘I think that the Net has completed the computer revolution in the chess world. 
It has made the task of a chess professional so much easier but, on the other hand, 
it has raised the stakes considerably as far as the opening preparation is concerned. 

Nowadays there is no way you can hope to vse a devastating novelty, carefully 
prepared after weeks of hard work, more than once! For all you know, the next po- 
tential ‘victim ir might have been intended for could be watching your game live via 
the Net. The appearance of the Net and the immediate availability of any valuable 
chess knowledge has forced professionals to reassess their pteparation techniques.’ 


What’s your opinion of the man versus machine tournaments? 

Well, Pm not a big fan of them, simply because it’s not really chess. Chess is a fight 
and these matches are not really an even fight. You have a man, with all the prob- 
lems that he has, and a machine that is never affected by any external circum- 
stances. These matches are not something that excites me very much but, on the 
other hand, it’s one of the few fields where the best man can still compete with the 
best machine, So, for the moment, it’s still interesting. 


(The following excerpt, from a previous interview with Joel (msoworld.com, 12th June 2000), sums 
up his feelings about both man verses machine tournaments and Kasparov.) 

‘In 1997, Kasparov lost to a machine clearly weaker than himself, and together 
with his disgraceful attitude after the match, this has done more harm to the chess 
world than we could possibly imagine. I believe that the chess professionals should 
sue him in court for his 7...h6??? in the sixth game, together with the shameful dec- 
Jarations he made at the press conference. 
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In my mind, there isn’t a shadow of a doubt that Kasparov psyched himself out 
to such an extent during thar match that‘anything playing chess and resembling a tin 
can would have won that fatal sixth game. The result was a dramatic fall of interest 
towards chess from the general public and, as an immediate consequence, very 
scarce sponsorship from private sources.’ 


{Some of-you may not have seen Garry's comments after the historic Deep Blue match, so I've 
searched high and low on the Internet to find a transcript of the press conference, and below are 
some of the ‘shameful declarations’ to which Joel refers.) 

‘I have my. doubts that it was a machine, Some of the mchine’s decisions cannot 
be. teptoduced in pure conditions. The point is that humans can and do make un- 
predictable moves, but a computer's can be precisely accounted for and should be 
repeatable, as in a scientific experiment. To prove the success of your experiment 
you have to be able to repeat it in pure conditions, 

The event was organised by IBM, run by IBM, paid for by IBM. Their refusal ro 
release printouts, their refusal to continue with the programme, their decision to 
dismatide Deep Blue — the only impartial witness ~ just puts this single experiment 
out of the scientific rank. So, I think that IBM didn’t behave properly, bur it’s a big 
corporation and it’s virtually impossible to challenge them in the media,’ 


What are your best and worst chess playing moments? 

Let's see. l guess that this will not come as a big surprise, but I would certainly take 
the first day that 1 beat Garry, Linares 1994, And also the day that I became world 
junior champion; that was special. 

The worst ones. Oh, it’s terrible that you force me to remember this. The worst 
one might have been in Groningen 1995. T lost something like three games in a row 
at the end of the tournament, Well, I was totally disgusted with myself, with chess, 
with everything. I have to admit that I was really depressed and it took quite a few 
days to recover from that one, It was also something like minus ten Celsius in 
Groningen; the whole world was against me thar day. 


1 have been asked for an example of Grandmaster humour, can you tell me a 
joke or a story? The rather strict limitations being that the joke must get ap- 
proval fram the editor. , 
This is a tricky one, as the best jokes Tve heard have been either dirty or plain re- 
volting, Anyway, ?ve come up with two, so pick whichever you like best. 

(This is the one that made me chuckle the most) 

A surgeon visits his patient, lying in bed: 

‘Tve.got good news and bad news, what shall I start with?” asks the doctor. 

‘Please. tell me‘the bad news first. Says the patient. 

‘Well, the operation failed horribly and we wete forced to amputate both of your 
legs.’ 
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“Whar good news could you possibly have after that?’ asks the shocked and horri- 


fied patient. 


“Well, the man in the next bed wants to buy your shoes!’ 


What do you consider to be the best game that you have played? 

It’s very difficult to make a choice, as some games that T have played are not neces- 
satily spectacular and might leave the reader a little perplexed. I’ve eventually cho- 
sen for you my game againsr Shirov (with Black) from Dos Hermanas 1995, It’s 
definitely one of the games that brought me the most creative pleasure; it even 
prompted my friend Alberto David, who acted as my second’in that tournament, to 
ask me for an autograph right after the gamel 


Shirov-Lautier 


Dos Hermanas 1995 
Ray Lope 


1 e4 e5 2 Df3 Ac6 3 2b5 a6 4 
Sa4 d6 5 c3 £d7 
Joel sensibly steers clear of the more 
tactical variations that follow the ambi- 
dous 5...£5, which would suit Shirov’s 
creative attacking style. 
6 d4 Age7 7 0-0 Ag6 8 d5 
Black has successfully 
stronghold of the e5-square; so it makes 


made a 


sense to gain some space. 
8...Ab8 9 &c2 

Not the most consistent follow-up. 
With his pawas predominantly on light 
squares it seems natural that White 
would want to retain the option of trad- 
ing light-squared bishops. 9 c4 is logical, 
preparing a queenside pawn storm, 
Then 9.,.8¢e7 10 @c3 0-0 11 &xd7 
@sd7 12 We2 Ah4 13 Axh4 &xh4 14 
b4 25 15 Hb1 Qxcl 16 Béxcl We7 
gave White a definire pull, thanks to his 
queenside space advantage, as in the 
game Van der Wiel-Short, Amsterdam 
1991, 
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10 h3 

Shirov manages to restrict the 
movement of Black’s light-squared 
bishop, but this comes at a price in the 
weakening of the dark squares around 
his king. This may not seem too rele- 
vant, but if, for example, a black knight 
could successfully arrive on f4, it would 
now be much harder to remove. 10 c4, 
again with the intention of queenside 
expansion, is a perfectly decent alterna- 
tive. 
10...h6 

Lautier immediately addresses the 
drawbacks of White’s previous move, 
preparing to occupy £4. 


11 c4 &g5 12 Abd2 

12 “Axe5?! against an attacking player 
of Lautier’s calibre would be suicidal — 
12,..hxg5 13 @d2 F4, when the storm 
clouds gather ominously over White's 
king, 
12...a5 

Preparing to activate his last minor 
Piece. 
13 b3 Da6 14 a3 Acs 

This position reminds me of a Petro- 
sian King’s Indian, White has the simple 
plan of forcing through b3-b4 bur, 
thanks to his active dark-squared 
bishop, Black can prepare meaningful 
counterplay on the kingside. 
15 Ebi 4\f4 16 Det 

White has to defend against the 
threat of ...Acd3. 
16...0-0 17 b4 

Finally! White’s queenside play gets 
underway. 


%G 
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17...axb4 18 axb4 Dad 

The natural retort. Instead of retreat- 
ing the knight leaps forward, sctting a 
rather nasty trap in the process. 
19 Hb3 

The best way: of dealing with the 
threat of ..c3. 19 Bat? falls.in with 
Black’s diabolical plan of 19.43 20 
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Hxa8 @fe2+ 21 Bhi Wag, when 
White’s queen is trapped on its starting 
square! 
19...b5 

Black strikes quickly on the queen- 
side, before he is forced. on. the defen- 
sive. 


20 Ha3 


20...bxc4 

This tricky move is difficult to resist 
bur preferable might be the more mun- 
dane 20...\We8 21 Axad Hxad 22 Brat 
bxad 23 @ef3 f5 with an advantage in | 
view of the mounting pressure on the 
kingside. 

21 h4! 

Shirov shows he is up to the defen- 
sive task, fighting back on the kingside. 
21 Bxad is complicated but better for 
Black after 21..Qxa4 22 Bxat Brad 23 
Waad De2+ 24 Wht Axct 25 Axcd f5, 
when Black enjoys the better pawn 
structure and the more active pieces. 
21...07 

Practically forced as. 21.,,.@xh4? loses 
material to 22 g3, when Black cannot 
sive all three attacked pieces. 

22 g3 

22 Bxc4 loses material to 22..8b5 

23 &xfd Bxcd 24 Ad3 Ab2. 
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22...8h3 + 23 %g2 Db6 24 Ec3 

Again the most accurate defence, 24 
Exa8 leaves Black in the driving sear 
after 24.,.Wxa8 25 Hh] We8 26 Bb2 ch 
27 dxc6 Wycó when, although Black’s 
knight. may be a little stranded, White 
has no obvious way of exploiting this, 
and Black is a comfortable pawn to the 
good. 
24...We8 25 Bh1 

25 @xcd4?, as before, walks into 
SD5 after 25..Axc4 26 Axed £5. 
25...Ha1 


26 &\xc4? 

Shirov. finally cracks. The desire to 
regain the pawn deficit is understand- 
able but, unfortunately, this brings his 
rook to a vulnerable square. 26 &b1 is 
probably White’s best chance, with the 
intention of 4)c2-¢3-f5, This doesn’t 
tule our the tactical strike 26...2xh4 bur 
it does make. it less poten. Then 27 
gxh4 is asking for trouble, with 
27... A\f4+ 28 Sel Dad 29 Exch QbS 
giving Black both a powertul attack and 
some material. We are left with 27 c2 
(the point), forcing the rook to make a 
decision before taking the bishop — 
27...2dxb1 28 Axb1 $e? 29 Aba3 Ags 
30 Bxp5 Rxed 31 Axed Axcd 32 Excd 
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f5 gives Black, who enjoys the bishop 
pair and an extra pawn, full compensa- 
tion for the exchange sacrifice, but there 
is still plenty of play in the positién. 
26...Axc4 27 Exc4 
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a 
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27...&xh4! 

Clearly Black needs to get his knight 
out of trouble at some point, but most 
mortals would have tied ...g5-¢4 to 
achieve this. l 
28 f4 

A desperate attempt to deny Black’s 
knight the f4-square. 28 pxhd, as you 
might expect, leads to trouble after 
28..Af4+ 29 Bh2 &b5, when White 
suffers. due to the poor placement of his 
rook. Nore that here 29 $fi &h3+ 30 
@e1 Excl wins for Black due to the 
fork on e2, while 29 Sg1-Hxcl and 29 
@p3 Bxct 30 Wxel De2+ are similar. 
28...2.xg3! 

Lautier goes for it! The exposed posi- 
tion of White’s king and his uacoordi- 
nated pieces allow this tactical blow to 
succeed. 28...cxf4? is what Shitov was 
hoping for, when 29 pxhd 24 30 Wd2 
gives White good chances of survival. 
29 Sxg3 

There are no good alternatives. 
29...4\xf4 


The result of the fine piece sacrifice 
is that Black — for the moment, at-least 
— has regained control of the important 
attacking post on f4. The immediate 
threat is Axel. 

30 Hh2 

Not best, but White is under intense 
pressure at this stage. After the more 
accurate 30 “\d3 Black might open an- 
other attacking frone with 30.15 31 
NFA exf4+ 32 Gg? fred 33 Qxed (33 
Bxe4 Ba2) 33...Ha2+ with a very strong 
attack, ‘he main ideas are ...&b5-c2, 
allowing Black’s qucen a route to g4, 
and Sad. 
30...2b5 31 He3 
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31...Wd8 


Black can already win back material, 
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but sensibly — and in a rather more 
bloodthirsty fashion — he decides to go 
for the kill, 31...2¢2+ is the materialis- 
tic way to win ~ 32 Hxe2 Êxe2 33 
Wre2 Exel, and with three pawns and a 
rook for two pieces Black should win, 
but there is still considerable technical 
work to be done. 
32 Wd2 Wg5+ 33 &f3 

33 @f2 sets up another knight fork 
with 33..2ixctl 34 Wxci @h3+ 35 
Ehxh3 Wxcl, winning, 
33...Wg1 34 2d1 

Defending. against the threat of 
wdaxcl, which overworks White’s 
queen. 34 £2 £5.35 exf5 Whi+ 36 Ag2 
Wh3+ 37 Ved Wxf5+ is winning for 
Black. 
34...f5 

Ripping. open another avenue of at- 
tack. 
35 žxc7 

35 exfS allows the following pretty 
finish: 35...2d3! 36 @xd3 HxfS+ 37 
Bet Wd4+ 38 Ex Bd7+ 39 Yes 
Wegt 40 Ghd Reg mare, 
35...fxe4+ 36 Xxe4 


36...2e8 
A nice switchback, hitting the king 
from another angle. 
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37 Hf2 296+ 38 ve3 Ah3 39 Af3 
Wg3 40 g2 

Walking. into mate, but alternatives 
serve only to prolong the suffering, 


What is the best game ever played? 


40...Hf4+ 41 Ge2 0-1 

Shirov résigns not wanting, to see 
„Exft and ...WEI+ mate. A wonder- 
ful attacking performance from Lauter. 


My all-time favourite game is Nezhmetdinov-Polugaevsky, Sochi 1961, with a very 
close follower being Kasparov-Topalov, Wijk aan Zee 1999 (sorry Joeh you're way too 


late on this one), 


Nezmetdinov-Polugayevsky 
Sochi 1961 


Sicilian Defence 


1 e4 c5 2 Af3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
4\xd4 D6 5 Ac3 a6 6 &g5 e6 7 f4 
b5 

This is the brainchild of Polugaevsky, 
now named after him. Black ignores the 
pin on his knight in order to initiate 
immediate queenside counterplay. This 
leads to some of the sharpest and most 
complicated lines in the whole of the 
Sicilian, Not a good choice for the faint- 
hearted. 


8 e5 

While simple development is quite 
plausible the text has to be the acid test 
of the variation. White quickens the 
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pace of the game and attempts to ex- 
ploit the pin on Black’s knight. 
8...dxe5 9 fxe5 


9...07 

The point of the entire variation., 
Black avoids losing a piece by tactical 
means. 9...h6 10 h4 g5 is the other 
way of dealing with Whire’s threat, but 
then both 11 g3 and 11 éxt6 gxh4 12 
WB Ba7 13 0-0-0 are known to give 
White a’ good game due to Black’s com- 
promised kingside. 
10 exf6 

10 We2, which momentarily defends 
the e5-pawn in order to force the knight 
to flee, is the other main variation here. 
After 10..@fd7 White is practically 
compelled to sacrifice the e-pawn any- 
way, but hopes thar his lead in devel- 
opment will provide compensation. 


10,..We5+ 11 Ded 

An unnatural looking way of blocking 
the check, but the only move if White 
wants tO preserve his dark-squared 
bishop. 
11...Wxe4+ 12 e2 

12 Be2 Wxp2 13 263 Wxp5 14 Axag 
Wh4+ 15 Be2 Wxf6 gives Black very 
good compensation for the loss of the 
exchange. 
12...Qc6 13 Wd2 h6! 
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An important move. One of Black’s 
prime concerns is that he may be mated 
on the d8-square. Therefore, ar this 
point, chasing away the bishop is the 
most prudent course. 

14 &e3 2b7 15 Ag3 

The preservation of White’s dark- 
squared bishop has come at a price. He 
has fallen behind in. development, a 
matter that the text seeks to address. 15 
0-0-0 Hd8 is very comfortable for 
Black. 
15...Wed 16 fxg7 2xg7 

‘White has managed to retain material 
parity, but this is no cause for celebra- 
tien, Despite White’s slight structural 
superiority it is Black who has won the 
opening battle, with his two raking 
bishops and very active pieces. 
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17 Å.d3 Aba 

By winning the bishop pait Black’s 
advantage takes a more concrete, mate- 
nial form. 

17...Wxb2 is not in the spirit of the 
opening because after 18 0-0 Black’s 
initiative is considerably undermined. 
18 0-0 xd3 19 Wxd3 Eds 

Polugaevsky instractively continues 
to pursue the inivative vigorously, ig- 
noring White’s: queenside. Black is in- 
terested in bigger fish! 
20 We2 h5! 


yh 
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Black begins the- next wave of his at- 
tack. Tt is important to take away the 
h5-square from White’s knight. 20..0-0 
21 @h5 gives White unnccessary 
counterplay. 
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21 Hae 
A centralising move which achieves 


little. 21 We is White’s best chance, 


when 21...Wxe3 22 Wxe3 d4 23 Baci 
Rxe3+ 24 Hxe3 gives Black the advan- 
tage in the endgame due to his superior 
minor piece, although there is still 
plenty of play left in such an endgame. 
21...0-0!? is also possible, and dangerous 
for both sides. 
21...h4 22 Wi2 

‘This now comes a move too late. 
22...Bd7 23 He2 h3 


WS 
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Ripping open the vulnerable light 
squares around Nezhmetdinov’s king. 
24 gxh3 

24 &d4 invites the queen sacrifice 
24.. WYxd4 25-Axd4 Qxd4.26 He3 hxg2 
27 Bfet Bh3, when Black is winning. 
24...Hxh3 25 Ag3 

White rushes to guard the sensitive 
hl-square but, unfortunately for him, 


What would be your pearl of wisdom? 


his king is simply too weak to withstand, 
Black’s onslaught. 
25...Wd5 26 &b6 e5 


The threat of ...Hxg3+ forces White 
to give up the exchange. 
27 Exe5 Wxe5 28 He1 Wg5 29 e3 
Wg4 30 Efi f5 31 Af4 Bd1 

It is well known that the side with the 
extra exchange should seek to exchange 
rooks in order to accentuate the advan- 
tage of the one remaining. 
32 c3 Eh4 

The blockade of the fpawn is suc- 
cessfully broken, forcing the gain of yet 
more material, 
33 c7 

33 Bxd1 fares no better in view of 
33... Yxdl+ 34 Df Ws 35 Ag3 Hxta. 
33...f4 34 Wxf4 Wxf4 0-1 

A fantastic attack, highlighting the 
potential power of Black’s light-squared 
bishop in the Najdorf. 


Well, I like this sentence very much — apart from the beginning, Ged grant me, be- 


cause I’m an atheist: 


God grant me the serenity to accept the things T cannot change, 


The courage to change the chings I can, 


And the wisdom to distinguish the one from the other. 
(Taken from The Prayer for Serenity, by Reinhold Niebuhr) 
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Sofia Polgar 


Sofia (Zsofia) Polgar was born in Budapest, Hungary on November 2nd 1974, and 
is the middle child of the three Polgar sisters. The unorthodox background of the 
Polgar sisters has been widely reported. Their father Laszlo, a teacher, strongly be- 
lieved that geniuses were not born, but cteated through the power of education, ad 
therefore made it his mission to prove this theory. All three girls were educated at 
home and their day was divided into traditional education and up to ten hours of 
chess study. 

The Polgars are the only family in the world that can boast three family members 
with the Grandmaster and International Master titles, Judit has a monster Elo of 
2686, is presently rated the twentieth best playerin the world, and is the strongest 
female player that the world has ever seen. Zsuzsa (Susan), at 2565 Elo, is the sec- 
ond highest female player, whilst Sophia is rated at fifteenth, Looking at these facts 
T believe that it can be safely assumed that Laszlo feels he has convincingly made 
his point, The cover of his book Neveff Zsenit (Bring up Genius’) states ‘I don’t give 
a recipe, only a way of looking at things. I don’t want to persuade anybody to bring 
up a genius, I just wanted to show that it was possible. I don’t call upon or encour- 
age anybody; people must decide what they want to do. I just hand over my peda- 
gogical methods and lead people along the road T have already trodden, with the 
certainty that one can bring up a genius.’ Many worried that the Polgars would be- 
come one-dimensional chess machines, but anyone who has spoken to them or fol- 
lowed their progress will know thar they are intelligent, articulate, beautiful and 
‘normal’ women, 

Sofia’s chess career began at what some would consider a very early stage: At the 
age of four she came third in the under-10 Budapest school’s championship, and 
proceeded to win it the following year. 1986 saw the family travel to the world jun- 
ior championships, where Judit and Sofia shared second place in the under-14 tour- 
nament behind Joel Lauter. The New York Open became a favoured tournament 
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and one that they returned to for many years. Playing in the Big Apple in 1986 they 
caused a family sensation. Sofia was the co-winner of the Class-A section with 7/8, 
Judit won the unrated section with 72/8 and Susan missed a Grandmaster norm by 
just half a point. 

Sofia’s biggest breakthrough came in Rome 1989, when she ploughed her way 
through a field of five Grandmasters to win the tournament with 82/9, achieving 
an unprecedented tournament performance rating of 2930 Elo. 1989 also saw her 
gaining her International Master title and visiting England for a match billed as 
‘Young England versus Young Hungary’. The talents of Adams, Conquest and 
Norwood were enlisted, and here is Dave Norwood’s version öf the match: ‘My. 
first tactical ploy liad been to buy each Polgar a bunch of flowers to soften them up. 
Like most of my tactics thar day, it sadly backfired.’ Having successfully emerged 
from the first day’s play at 72-42, our boys prepared thoroughly for the next day's 
games by partying until the. next morning. Dave ‘The Rave’ Norwood was then 
woken at 7.00 a.m. by a frustrated Judit phoning him from the hotel dining room, 
demanding that he join her for breakfast, as he had promised the previous day, 
Feeling a little under the weather, the boys faded away and the Polgars tied the 
match 9-9, ‘Before we left, the girls came to find us and said they had a present for 
us. They looked like the nicest three girls you could ever hope to meet in Sunday 
School. They solemnly handed us the three ChessBase computer printouts of all our 
games that they had used to prepare against us. And each one was signed ‘with love 
from all the Polgar sisters!” 

Now 26, Sofia is martied and has a young family, Her chess commitments have 
consequently changed and, for the past few years, she has taught and lecrured chess 
over the Internet. However, the popularity of this beautiful and intelligent woman 
has not waned and she. receives constant requests for appearances throughout the 
world. 


How do you look back upon your formative chess years, and what do you 
remember most clearly about them? 

l started playing chess at the age of four. OF course, in the beginning it was only a 
game, but with time it became a profession. The result Pm most proud of is clearly 
my victory in Rome 1989 (A victory whith became known as The Sac of Rome’ ard was the 
highest performance rating of any player up to that date). At the age of fourteen 1 won the 
tournament with 82/9, ahead of several Grandmasters. It was a performance rating 
of over 2900 Elo. This’ result shocked not only che press, but also myself. And 1 
remember saying to myself, how can I ever do anything better than this? I never 
came close to such a performance again... 

The other-events that, were both very exciting and fun were the junior events and 
Olympiads that T played in, Together with my sisters, we won Olympic gold for 
Hungary twice and I also received several gold medals for my individual perform- 
ances. 
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The Olympiads are full of both delight and pressure. The whole of the chess 
world is there. I used to love walking through those huge halls ~ it would take a 
long time — to see all the friends that 1 sometimes hadn’t seen for years. It’s also 
quite a social event, with its parties and all. Chess is not really a ream sport and 
there are enormous pressures sometimes, even between the team members, but the 
most exciting part is when you play for a medal for your country. In. the critical 
moments every move has a heavy weight. You play not only for yourself, but also 
for your team-mates and all the supporters sitting at home, searching for good news 
in the press. 

OF course, it’s a great achievement to play ia the Olympiads, and to win a medal 
makes you especially proud! After my rst Olympiad, in Thessalonika in 1988, we 
were national heroes in Hungary. The Olympiad was a few months after the Olym- 
pic Games in Soul, at which Hungary won twelve gold medals. We were celebrated 
as the team that won the thitreenth lucky medal for Hungary. 

(Al the 1988 Olympiad the Palar sisters brought about the end of total Soviet domination of 
woman’s:chess and ushered in a new ora of Hungarian control. The Hungarian Olympiad team 
consisted of Susan 19, Sophia 14 and Judit 12, whilst the. youngest member of the Soviet team was 
the then woman's world champion, Maya Chiburdanidze, who at that time was 28) 


Was there a great deal of rivalry and competitiveness between you and your 
sisters? 

We had some competitiveness between us, but not really that much. I was always 
very happy for my sisters’ success. 


Did you consider yourself to be a woman in a man’s world, or just another 
chess player?: Your sister Susan famously said ‘When a man loses against 
me, they always have a headache or things of that kind. I have never beaten 
a completely healthy man!’ Have you come up against such prejudice? 

From whatever angle you look at it, chess is still a male dominated world. Even to- 
day, at an average tournament, the percentage of women competitors is generally 
not more than 10%. However, this is still better than when my sister. Susan started 
to compete. Now men have got used to losing to us, and they make fewer excuses! 


(Now, I've beard some pretty pathétic excuses in my tine, but this article that 1 found in the 
Melbourne Herald Sun (tsi April 1998) stands out.) 

“Robert Cowley claims he would have won a stare championship if his oppo- 
nent’s breasts had not got in the way. Mr. Cowley, 50, claims he was unable to keep 
his eyes off Ngan Koshnitsky’s cleavage. Part way through the six-round South 
Australian state contest he complained to the organisers about the 24-year-old 
reigning Austtalian women’s champion’s penchant for revealing clothes. The bare 
flesh — plus the fact that she played ‘very well’ — had cost him the tide and pre- 
vented him from concentrating on the game, he claimed.’ 
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Miss Koshnitsky hit back — in my opinion justifiably — by saying: 

‘It makes my angry: that he didn’t think I was good enough: to win. I believe that 
most men can’t accept losing a game against a woman,’ 

Personally, T wonder if Mr. Cowley blames his every loss on some outside factor, 
or if he just has a problem losing to women? My advice would be simple. Keep your 
eyes where they should be — on the board! 


Can you remember a distinct moment of advancement in your chess career, 
or was your progress made in small steps? 

My chess developed slowly and steadily, until it somehow stopped and I wasn’t will- 
ing to put more effort into improving, Chess is a wonderful game, but. for me it’s 
not enough. I want to study and do other things. 


But chess still clearly means a lot to you. You don’t play as much as you 
used to — do you miss it? 

Chess is part of my. life and it has given me a great-deal. I grew up with chess in my 
family. Travelling to tournaments gave me the chance to visit more than forty coun- 
tries and meet some very special people, including my husband. 

Over the last two years I have worked with chess on the Internét, writing articles 
and teaching online; Of course, 1 follow the tournaments that Judit plays in. So, 
chess is still a part of me, but I compete much less; almost not at all. Sometimes I 
miss it, bur nor so much that I would give up other things in order to play again. 


You have recently married a Grandmaster. Do you play much chess at 
home? 

T must say that being married is wonderful, and I believe being a family is a blessing! 
We have dur first son Alon, he’s eight months old now and simply makes life beau- 
tiful and worth a lot more. My husbarid Yona (Israel Grandmaster Yona. Kosashuill, 
whom she married on February 7th 1999) is a medical doctor, so he has very limited free 
time and we therefore play very little chess at home, especially since Alon was born. 
When we do play, sometimes it’s fun and sometimes it does get tense: 


What would you say are the differences between chess today and when you 
first started playing? , 

When | was playing in junior events we had just started to use computers, and the. 
informition wasn’ as seary as it is today. Nowadays, things seem to somehow. hap- 
pen faster, both on and off the board. 

Today thete are many more Grandmasters under twenty years old, and if you 
want to become One of the best you need big results as a teenager: There: are fewer 
‘traditional’ tournaments today, with many. more rapid and Internet chess tourna- 
ments. 
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Most players tend to concentrate on opening preparation. How much em- 
phasis do you think should be placed on improving other areas, such as tac- 
tical intuition? 

The stronger you are the more important opening. preparation becomes. Once 
you’ve become a Grandmaster, you mainly. study openings and prepare against the 
opponents that you will play, but for a club player or weaker, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend wasting much time on openings at all. Tactics and positional understanding 
are the most important elements of the game. 


So what study techniques would you recommend to aspiring players? 

At any level, analysing your own games is essential for improving your technique. I 
would also recommend solving tactical problems to keep your mind sharp. Studying 
both endgames and positional games are also important methods of improvement. 


Do you think that blitz is an important study tool? 

My sisters and 1 used to play a lot of blitz games. It helps you to think fast and 
maybe it is the reason why we don’t usually get in time trouble, On the other hand, 
it doesn’t give you time to think deeply, Some trainers are very much against blitz 
because of this. You shouldn’t overdo blitz chess, but most of all it’s fun, so why 
not play? 


Is chess a language, and is it your first language? | know that.you can speak 
many different languages. Do you think that this ability has. helped your 
chess? 

1 don’t know if chess is a language, it probably is, I speak Hungarian, English, He- - 
brew, Russian and a little of German and Esperanto. 1 don’t think thar these lan- 
guages influenced or aided my play, but I do hope that if I starr studying computer 
programming, chess will be of help there. 


Would you say: that chess was mathematical or artistic, or a beautiful com- 
bination of the two? 

I think that it’s a combination of the two, plus it’s also a sport. I personally like the 
artistic. aspect of chess most, T would sometimes even make mistakes, just for the 
chance of a beautiful combination! Even as a kid, T was interested in the artistic na- 
ture of chess and T liked solving and composing chess problems. Talking about art, 
today I like to paint. 


{A popular story was ‘.. The discovery by Laszlo of Sofia, late at night, sitting in the lavatory, 
with a chessboard on her knèës, busily composing. Why won't you leave the chess pieces alone?’ 
asked Laszlo, Duiddj, the chess pieces won't leave me alone’, replied the little girk’— The Polgat 
Sisters, by Cathy Forbes.) 
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What qualities do you think make a great chess player? 
Most of all, to be'a good chess player you have ro be a fighter. 


What do you consider to be your best game? ; 
I’m nor sure if it’s the best, but the most important one of my career was the game 


against Chernin, from Rome 1989, 


Sofia Polgar-Chernin 
Rome Open 1989 


Sicilian Defence 


1 e4 c5 2 Af3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
&xd4 Dc6 5 Ac3 We7 


Clever move orders are a key part of 


modern Grandmaster practice. Here 
Black uses a Taimanov move order to 
reach a Sicilian Scheveningen, withour 
allowing some of Whire’s more danger- 
ous options, such as the Keres. attack. 
6 2e2 AE 7 0-0 Be7 8 2e3 0-09 
f4 d6 10 Èh) ` 

A useful move in many Sicilian sys- 
tems, The kirig steps out of the way of 
potential ractics on the a7-gl diagonal 
and, if White is feeling really aggressive, 
she can later consider a pawn launch on 
the kingside with Hg1 and g2-g4. 
10.,.a6 
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Another useful move. White prepares 
to switch ber queen to the kingside-and 
frees the di-square fora rook, 
11.,.a5 

Black, for his part, seeks to access 
one of the key squares — c4 — which is 
relevattt in sò many Sicilian positions. 
11...@\xd4 is the more solid option, ex- 
changiäg pieces to reduce White’s ar- 
tacking potential. Then 12 Åxd4 b5 
leads to a typically complex position, 
with chances for both sides. 

12 Wg3 

Pethaps White is roo cager here. 12 
dl looks sensible, intending to meet 
12:.Ac4 with 13 cl, when Whire’s 
pieces work in harmony. 
12...Ac4 13 2c1 

Now the al-rook is closed out of the 
game, 
13...b5 14 a3 Whe 


mee 7 f 


Z 
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Black is striving to take the initiative 
from his lower rated opponent, but this 
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move denies Black’s knight an impor- 
tant retreat square — from b6 the knight 
can monitor the d5-square. 

15 Hd1 b7 16 b3 

Forcing the knight back. 
16..Da5 17 2f3 BacB 18 b2 
Zfd8? 

Black, who has been directing making 
much of the play thus far, loses his 
sense of danger. White’s queen, both 
knights and dark-squared bishop are 
ready to play a decisive role. 

18.26 protects Black against White’s 
main threat, Then 19 @d5 exd5 20 Ar5 
28! defends for Black, when White 
can force a draw with 21 We5 Exc2 22 
Lxt6 QxfG 23 WxtG oxt5 24 Wg5+. 

19 d5! 
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A typical Sicilian sacrifice, and a 
powerful one. Black must accept (or 
lose material), but there is no good way 
to take the beast. 
19...Axd5 

Best of the available. (poor) choices. 
19..exd5 20 AB Bf 21 Arg! Bxp7 
22 Qxf6 is out if the question and 
19...8xd5 20 exd5 leaves Black with no 
decent options in view of the threat to 


the e6-pawn and the prospect of 


White’s knight coming to f5. 


20 “xe6! 

White’s knights. show little regard for 
their own safety in the quest to attack 
the enemy king. There is only one way 
to deal with the mate threat. 
20...g6 21 Axd8 Wxd8 22 exd5 

Polgar’s alert tactical vision has won 
her a decisive material advantage. 
22...8xc2 23 Kab1 &h4 

Black tries to generate counterplay 
but his pieces lack the co-ordination for 
this to be successful. 

24 Wh3 2c8B 25 294 

White is happy ro exchange pieces as 
simplification is the clearest way to: vic- 
tory. 
25...2xg4 26 Wxg4 Axb3 27 g3 

27 £5 firstis even stronger. 
27...&e7 28 f5 
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28...a5? 

Missing his last chance in a difficult 
position. 28..Wce8 keeps the struggle 
going, although Whire is clearly-in the 
driving seat after 29 Wed Wxf5 30 Wxf5 
gst 31 Rel 68 32 cll. 

29 fxg6 

Black lacks a way to recapture, 
29...hxg6 30 Wh3! Exb2 

Black has little choice but to relin- 
quish more material 30...f6 31 Whó 
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Weg 32 Wed! also wins for White due 
to the twin threats of xf and Wxb3. 
31 Exb2 a4 32 Ht2 

White has her choice of ways to win 
but, true to the style in which she has 
played the game, she goes for the most 


direct route. 

32...Ac5 33 Hdf1 f5 34 g4! 
The opening of lincs for the rooks on - 

the kingside leaves Black with no hope 

of salvation. 

34...Ae4 35 Hg2 SIE 1-0 


And what do you think is the best game ever played? 
Adams-Torre, New Orleans 1920, is my favourite game 


Adams-Torre 
New Orleans 1920 


Philidor Defence 


1 e4 e5 2 Df3 d6 3 d4 exd4 4 
Wxd4 

This recapture was popularised by 
Paul Morphy, after whom the vatiation 
is named. Although the queen appears 
rather vulnerable on d4, tactical factors 
make it quite safe here. 
4...6 

The obvious move, bur perhaps nor 
the strongest, 4..f6, with the inten- 
tion of castling before attacking White’s 
queen, may be Black’s most prudent 
course, 


5 &b5 
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This pin helps White justify the early 
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development of the queen. 
5...ad7 6 &xc6 axc6& 

Black has acquired the bishop pair, 
but the commanding position of the 
queen and the extra space in the centre 
provide White with sufficient compen- 
sation. 

7 Dc3 DE 8 0-0 

8 295 is the modern aggressive main 
line in this- variation, intending queen- 
side castling and rapid centralisation, 
8...20e7 
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9 d5 
White opts for a policy of immediate 
central occupation. 
9.,.2xd5 10 exd5 0-0 11 g5 c6 
Black’s somewhat 
cramped, prompting the fight for space 
on the queenside. 
12 c4 cxd§ 


position is 
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12...A\xd5 13 cxd5 &xg5 14 Axp5 
Wrxg5 15 dxc6 bxcé 16 Wxd6 gives 
White an edge thanks to his superior 
pawn structure. 

13 cxd5 He8 14 Hfet a5?! 

A difficult move to justify. Black 
wants to activate his queen’s rook, but 
14...h6, offering the king much needed 
breathing space, is far more useful, as 
we shall see. 

15 He2 Bc8? 

15...h6 is mandatory. 
16 Haet Wd7 17 Axf6 2xf6 

17..gxf6, despite being horrible struc- 
rurally, is the last chance to prolong the 
game. 


18 Wg4! 

The queens begin their dance of 
death. 
18...Wb5 

18...Wxed loses to 19 Bxe8+. 

19 Weal! 

Black’s queen and the c8-rook are 
both needed to defend e8, so the queen 
must move once again. 
19...8d7 20 We7!! 


Black is given no respite. 
20...Wb5 

20... Wa4 21 b3 Wb5 22.a4 is equally 
futile for Black. 

21 a4! 

Bizarrely there is a way for White to. 
lose here: 21 Wxb7? Wxe2 22 Bxe2 Het 
and this time itis White who is mated! 
21...Wxa4 22 Hea Wb5 23 ¥xb7! 
1-0 


Black’s queen has run out of squares 
from where e8 can be protected. A 
fabulous long-term combination, based 
on the weaknesses of Black’s back rank. 


What would be your peal of wisdom for the chess playing world? 


Play for fun, not for ratings! 
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Londons own Julian Hodgson is an extremely well-known figure on the global 
chess scene. He js notorious for his explosive attacking style and consequently 
adored by spectators, yet he is feared by those who have to face him across the 
board. Commonly associated with Julian are the words ‘chaos’ and ‘fireworks’ and 
the nickname ‘Grandmaster of Disaster’. 

Since becoming’ a professional chess player he has made Open tournaments his 
speciality, winning major competitions across the world, The American National, 
Durch and Canadian Opens and Cappelle la Grande (with an impressive perform- 
ance rating of 2800) are just a few victories of one of England’s premier Grandmas- 
ters, Julian is also a regular winner of England’s extraordinarily rough chess Grand 
Prix, storming through in 1999 with a perfect 200/200, only the third time that this 
feat has been achieved. 

Julian’s name features on the Bridsh Championship trophy four times, the most 
notable being in 1992, when he cruised to victory with a record breaking, unbeaten 
score of 10/11. With Olympic gold and silver medals. to his name, Julian has cer- 
tainly put his mark on the chess world. He now teaches chess and cards in several 
London schools, and treats chess more as a hobby than a profession. However, he 
remains true to form, and if you are lucky enough to play Julian, sit back-and wait 
for the fireworks. 


Tell me about your chess playing background? How and when did you start? 
l started when I was seven; my father taught me. I was into other games like pa- 
tience and draughts and it seemed a natural progression to move onto chess. I think 
I picked up how it all worked within a day, it didn’t take long ar all. I started junior 
tournaments at eight, playing in things like the Landon Under-12s. I often played in 
older age groups, so obviously, if you're up against twelve-year-olds and you're only 
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eight, you're not necessatily going to win, but I did okay, I remember doing well. 


At that stage, when you were entering tough junior. events, was progress 
more important than victory? 

Tm not sure, I think that I quite enjoyed both, 1 was always into winning. You've 
got to remember that there wasn’t so much chess around then, certainly at junior 
level. It wasn’t like it is now. You'd play in whatever was going on at the time. 


Are you a chess player, or just a player? And why was chess your favoured 
choice? 
I’m more of a player than a chess player, I just like playing games. But chess is che 
richest. It’s very rich. There are lots of different ways to play and you know you're 
not going to get tired of it. I mean,-a game like backgammon is relatively quite sim- 
ple-and it doesn’t have the variety that there is in chess. Obviously there isa lot to 
backgammon but I think that chess is so rich and varied. Trs just an excellent game. 
Of course I should also mention something that probably everyone about my age 
and generation would say. Fischer-Spassky in 1972 really caught our imagination. 1 
was born in 1963, so I was about cight or nine, The match went on at the height of 
the Cold War and it was a major hook, this American-star taking on the Russian. It 
sott of hooked me into chess. 


Did you have a coach as a junior? a 

No, they weren’t really around then, it was a relatively new concept, J can remember 
Ray Keene coming to my house, but we would-do more Latin than chess. He would 
help me with my Latin homework. ‘There wasn’t really much chess coaching for 
juniors.then, There weren’t that many good English players around. 


Why did you become a professional chess player? 

Well, I suppose because 1 was quite good at something that I enjoyed doing ‘and I 
could actually make money at it. And, of course, when I first started it was: before 
the Iron Curtain had come down and there was a lot more money in chess, Tt was a 
lot easier, a lot more relaxed. In a way, it was sort of the easy option. 


What do ‘you think has been your greatest achievement to date? 
Well, I suppose the British result in 1992, when I got the all-time record with 
10/11. That goes in the records and stands out above everything else. 


Tell me about your feelings when you win your home championship. 

Well, it was always one of my ambitions and obviously winning the first.one in 
1991, just before T was getting married, was a very nice feeling. I'd come close a few 
times, I’d been second the year before and 1 was very determined to win it and I 
played very well. Its something that Pve aimed for, one of the main things thar 1 
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wanted to do. 

Then I did it again with a record score in 1992, and then, of course, 1999. 1 
hadn't played in the British for a long time and I wanted to remind people that I 
could still play chess and that just because ld become a teacher, this didn’t mean 
that 1 couldn’t play chess any more. I suppose that in 2000 1 wanted to. prove that 
1999 wasn’t a fluke. Normally, after lve won it one year, T want to come back and 
successfully defend my title. 


Your executive chair at the British Championship in 2000 made headlines all 
around the world. What was the story behind it? 

We were playing at a school and the thought of sitting on those little fold-up chairs 
— which are more suited to eight or nine-year-olds — for two weeks, well, I didn’t 
think that my back would stand it: It wasn’t really what 1 was looking for. I thought 
that in rhe interest of my general health and well-being, T should go and find a nice 
comfortable chair and then 1 wouldn’t have any problems playing a nice long six or 
seven hour game. 


And what was the fate of the famous chair? 
Trwas actually won by someone in a competition that (his good friend) Dave Norwood 
ran in the Daily Telegraph. 


You must have been extremely motivated to come back from a half point in 
the first two games. How did you motivate yourself and was Lizette a key 
factor? 

Lizette (Juhan’s wife) is always a key factor, she’s my motivation. Her attitude is that 
there’s no reason to participate if I’m not going to give it my best shor Especially at 
the British, of course, because there are no conditions (Unlike. many international tonr- 
aaments, at the British Championships competitors must pay for their own accommodation costs 
and they receive no fees for playing). The only point of me being there is to win the tour- 
nament and go home with the £10,000 first prize. Jf Pm notgoing to give it every- 
thing Pve got, then I might as well nor play. 

As to half out of nwo, it wasn’t actually so bad. T lost co John Speelman and 1 al- 
ways lose to Speelman, I’ve got a very bad record against him. It was quite nice to 
do it in round ‘two, That way he couldn’t bite me in round ten, when it would have 
been a lor more painful. So in a way losing that game made meia lot more free, | 
could play more like J used to play. 1 could go for it and be a lot more relaxed. 

I was also getting so many jokes about the chair that 1 was very motivated to 
prove that it had nothing to do with the chair. 1 wanted to prove that it was the 
right thing to do, T thought that the only way to stop all the gags and nor get teased 
for the rest of eternity was to win the tournament. So, 1 let my result speak for it- 
self. There were a lot of thinps motivating me. Obviously, Lizette was a major force, 
but alse justifying my poor chair, that was also a major factor. 
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{I again call upon the expert witness John Henderson of The Scotsman for his view of the 
event) 
‘When Hodgson brought his own executive chair a la Bobby Fischer to the tourna- 
ment and began with 02/2, he was, if you'll pardon the pun, the butt, of many 
jokes. However, laughing it all off, Hodgson rolled up his-sleeves, made sure thar 
the castors on the chair were well oiled, as he made up for his bad start with seven 
wins and two draws in the next nine rounds, to take the tide for the fourth time 
with his lowest score,’ 


(As well as beginning: with af 2, fairly early on in the competition Julian also fell foul of the 
swarm of wasps that had made the tournament hall their home. Anyone who was unfortunate 
enough fo be playing on board six, just off the demonstration boards, lended to be altacked by this 
rather vicious, chess hating collection of stinging, bugging, evilness, On several occasions, play had 
to be abandoned when the sheer numbers made swatting ineffective. Clocks were hastily stopped as 
players leapt from their seats and fled. A particularly acrobatic wasp managed to dand on the inside 
of Julian's spectacles, making for a rather tense and unforgettable moment as be carefully, but with 
breniendous speed, abandoned his glasses on the table. Players bought cans of wasp spray by the 
dogen, bui when your author pointed out that maybe the organisers should empty the enormous 
bins, containing the reninants of vast quantities of food and fizzy drink more frequently than onice 
a week, the problent was more or less solved!) 


Where did the Grandmaster of Disaster title come from? 

Pm not really sure. T think that it came from one of the journalists. Lt didn’t really 
have anything, ro do with me. I think it was the idea that when I play T create disas-. 
ter for my opponents. Thar’s what T perceive it to mean, but in all honesty I don’t 
really know where it comes from. 


I found an Internet chess page entitled Captains of Chaos, which names you 
as their British hero because you give the impression of trying to create art 
on the board. Do you have an eye for chess beauty, and what do you think 
of Jon Levitt’s assertion that ‘A sophisticated aesthetic sense and apprecia- 
tion of chess beauty go hand in hand with top class play’? 

Maybe they wrote that a few years ago because I don’t think I’m always like that 
today, Basically, when I’m playing people that I perceive won’t be comfortable with 
chaos, I try to:create chaos, I’m a great believer in playing to my opponent’s weak- 
nesses, If I believe that they are nor happy with confusion on the board, then that is 
what TH try and create. 

Beauty is always in the cye of the beholder. I think that everyone has their own 
idea of what is beautiful in chess. I would say that T can see moves and games that I 
do consider to be beautiful, I do think chat they are works of art, but everyone is 
their own judge. Everyone who plays chess has his or her own idea of a beautiful 
game. I think thar maybe whar Jon is saying is that you have ro be a certain strength 
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to appreciate some moves. You think, what a wonderful move that was — it doesn’t 
look like anything fantastic or brilliant, but the idea behind it is very deep and very 
long-term and that was really quite a rich, beautiful idea. 


What three words best describe you as a chess player? 
Artacking, original and creative, These are the three words that come to me and 
they’re probably how other people see me. 


Why did you decide to make the Trompovsky your pet system? 

With White the point is thar you have greater freedom as to whar you can do be- 
cause you have that extra move. The beauty of the Tromp is that right from the 
second move you have the opportunity to get very rich positions, many different 
types of positions. I think that’s the main attraction, as well as the fact that your 
chances of actually getting the opening are quite high, of course. And perhaps not 
being the hardest working player in the world, I do find it (unless you’te looking ar 
chess lines all the time) quite difficult ro remember variations that are twenty moves 
deep, but T can normally remember to get my second move in! 1 still forget stuff in 
the ‘Tromp, but T suppose the point is that people aren’s playing against it all the 
time. You look at lines in the King’s Indian and they have a lot of experience in 
that, but you look at the Trompovsky and they have to play stuff where they’re not 
quire sure whar is going on. l also don’t know what’s going on, so we're on a level 
playing field. 


Tell me about being a chess teacher? 

1 think that the main thing I do is to try to encourage the children to get their pieces 
our and attack, because as you get older you tend to. get more solid and positional. 
Pm a great believer in starting off with attack, using all your pieces and going for 
the king, going for checkmate. Thars the fun bit. Basically, my thing is thar chess is 
a pame, it should be enjoyed. It doesn’t have to be hard work. Once it becomes a 
grind and no fun, there is no point in doing it. ] would say that playing attacking 
chess and having fun is the key. 


But what is the key for chess success? Is it hard work? Should every chess 
player’s motto be work, work and more work? 

I think so. If you want to ger good you have to work, especially in this climate. The 
way chess is going now, it’s made for the person who is prepared to work very hard 
and, if you do, then you will be rewarded. To make it in chess these days you have 
to be very talented, that’s just taken as read, it’s not even an issue. And to make it to 
the top, you also have to be a phenomenally hard worker. Succeeding in chess is 
one of the toughest things out there, the compesition is very fierce. That’s why 
work, work, work is the key for people who want to get right to. the cop. 
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What about working at the board? Should you take an occasional break? 
And what goes through your mind when you leave the board? 

Working at the board is, of course, absolutely crucial. You have to work hard at the 
board and the more you work, the better you will tend to play. On the other hand, I 
think that it’s important to take the odd break during a game, Maybe get up, go for 
a little stroll, stretch the legs, maybe get a tea or some fresh air. At that point, nor- 
mally I’m not thinking abour the game. I’m wondering how Chelsea (Football Club) 
have done, or if England have lost another Test Match in the cricket. But T suppose 
if Pm really at my best, if I’m really playing well, then when T get up Pm thinking 
about the position. I would say that most of the ime Pm not, maybe Tm not fully 
concentrated, but on those rare occasions I am, then T do tend to think about the 
chess position and I’m calculating variations in my mind. It depends on my mood 
really, and how energetic and hard working I’m feeling, 


How important are tournament conditions and what difference do they make 
to your play? 

As you get older, having good playing conditions gets more important. When I was 
younger I didn’t really care much. But now my eyesight is not as good, and 1 do 
need good light, it’s very important, If the light’s bad, then I know I’m in for a lot 
more struggle. What a lot of people don’t understand is that when you get to a cer- 
tain level, when you get to be one of the top players in the world, you see much 
deeper into a position and to have that depth, you really need good conditions. You 
need the lighting; you necd it to be quiet. You have to get into a frame of mind 
where you are incredibly concentrated. The better the conditions, the easier it is ‘to 
do that. The strong Grandmasters go to levels that most people don’t ever reach, If 
you're trying to see twenty moves deep into a position, then you really do need 
good conditions to get there. 

In general the American tournaments have the best conditions. You'll play in the 
same hotel that you are. staying in, so there’s very little travel time. And they’re nice 
big hotels with great lighting and air-conditioning, which means that it’s not too hot 
and you can also normally.get food whenever you want. The conditions are in gen- 
eral very good over there. These days, as I’m playing chess more as a hobby, more 
for fun, I like to play in good conditions. I want to enjoy it, which is difficult when 
the conditions aren’t any good. 


What chess story immediately springs to mind? 

Tc has to be when I was Adams’ second in his match in New York, his match in the 
Trump Tower against Tiviakov in the quarter-final stage of the 1994 world champi- 
onship. Mickey had just won the first game with Black, it was a tough game. This 
meant he would have White in the second game. After I’d gone to bed, I woke up 
excitedly with a start at about three o’clock in the morning, because Pd found this 
very interesting variation where White sacrifices a piece for a big attack. I very ex- 
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citedly told my wife, Lizerte, who of course was thoroughly uninterested because 
she was so totally asleep. l-also knew that I couldn’t tell Mickey for a long time, be- 
cause he likes to sleep until quite near the game — he does like his sleep. 

So | only.pot’a chance to tell him about this idea a couple of hours before the 
game. Normally, I don’t think that he would have played it because we hadn't really 
had ‘a chance to analyse it properly. But he got to the board, spent ten minutes 
thinking and decided that he’d better do this because Lizette had lost sleep over it... 


So... don't keep us in suspense, what happened? 
He won. He won a really nice game, took a 2-0 lead and went on to win the match, 


You won the 1999 Grand Prix with an incredible 200/200. An intensely dif- 
ficult achievement, but this is actually just a rather tenuous link to my next 
question. Eddie Irvine said ‘Formula One is an exciting form of chess. There 
are so many routes of attack and scenarios are ever changing. It is an intelli- 
gent sport, so it never gets boring.’ What would your response be? 

l think that Eddiec’s got it in a nutshell, Tagree with everything that he said. Maybe T 
should have become a racing driver and he should have tried his hand at chess. He’s 
got ic sorted, Chess in a nutshell! 


Your enthusiasm and personal warmth seem to inspire other chess players. 
In 1999 eight-year-old Noah Belcher, who was selected for the All-America 
Chess Team, listéd his career goals as becoming a Grandmaster, piloting 
helicopters in Hawaii and eating pancakes with you. Why do you think that 
you have this effect on people? 

Tes probably because people find my chess quite enjoyable, Pve done the videos 
and they come. across as fun and deep down I suppose I see chess.as a fun game 
and something that people should enjoy doing, That probably comes through. 
That’s what children want to do, have fun, win games and enjoy themselves, I think 
that ] convey that attitude to-a certain extent. 

Td be very happy to join him in Hawaï for pancakes some time. 


Do you think that being a genuinely nice guy can work against you, or is 
your chess personality completely removed from your own personality? 

1 think that your personality comes out in your chess, they go quite well together. 
When you play you have to think that this is a business, you have to be professional 
and you just have to switch off. Obviously, it’s difficult if you're playing people that 
you know and like. Thar’s the side of it that 1 do find difficult to a certain extent. 
You just have to almost switch off from it. You must try and focus in on the game 
and tty tó forget whom you are playing. The only way to get around it is to concen- 
trate on the actual chess itself. 
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Who is your favourite chess player? 

Well, the four great players of my time are Tal, Fischer, Karpov and Kasparov. 
They all play wonderful chess, games which in their own way are works of art, mas- 
terpieces, I think thar because the way I play chess is quite varied 1 don’t have just 
one favourite player, 1 can really enjoy all the top players. When they’ve played a 
good game ir’s just a joy to play through. 


Now a question from someone whom you may recognise! Your father 
wanted to ask ‘When are you going to do some serious work?’ 

Maybe never, maybe sometime. 1 don’t have a crystal ball. T don’t know is the hon- 
est answer, I’ve sort of worked in the past and I probably will again. Bur when I 
look at the likes of Korchnoi, 1 think that the beauty of chess is that you don’t ever 
réally get too old to improve. As long as you have an open mind and are prepared 
to learn, you can still improve. And that’s why, I may be thirty-eight now, but T can 
still see myself learning and improving at fifty. 


What do you consider to be the best game that you have played thus far? 

My game against Boris Gulko that I played in Groningen. 1 had a terrible scote at 
this tournament, one out of nine or something, and I just thought “Well, it doesn’t 
really matrer-anymore.’ I was White and I played with real freedom, a really nice 
game, a flowing game. Poor Boris looked stunned at the end of it. He didn’t really 
know what had hit him, He couldn’t complain because he’d lost a really good game. 
It's funny, because it's one of my worst ever tournament results, bur my memory of 
the tournament is now that one:game and I’ve forgotten abour everything else: ANL, 
remember is this lovely game that] played against Boris. 


(julian was going through a terrible pateh of poor form when be played the following game. In 
Attack with Julian Hodgson, Book 1 he writes T bad just lost my last iwo games in the 1994 


Moscow Olympiad and then bad begun Groningen with the fantastic score of 1 ont of 8P) 


ing pawn sacrifice, although preventing 


Hodgson-Gulko the advance of the b-pawn requires a 
Groningen 1994/5 concession, ey. 5..a5!?, surrendering 
English Opening the b5-squace. 
6 b4 
1 c4 c5 2 g3 g6 3 &g2 297 4 Ac3 6 &b1 is the solid move bur, true to 
Ac6 5 a3 his style, Julian tries the most aggressive 


The main line begins 6 APB, but approach. 
Julian hag never been a fan of following 6... Axb4 
theory. The best way to accept the sacrifice, 
5...e6 and Julian admits that he missed it dur- 
This invites White to try an interest- ing the game! 
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6...cxb4 is the move he was expect- 
ing, when 7 axb4 Axb4 8 223 Acá 9 
4\b5 puts Black under pressure, while 
8..2xc3 9 dxc3 promises White good 
compensation thanks to Black’s weak- 
nesses on the dark squares. 
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. 7 axb4 cxb4 8 b5?! 

Julian again chooses the most ambi- 
tious path, probably demoralised by his 
recent form and*reasoning that 1/9 
wouldn’t be much worse than 1/8. 
However, in view of the note to Black’s 
9th move, ‘discretion is the better part 
of valour, 

8 d4 is more circumspect, when 
White can expect reasonable Benko- 
style. compensation for the sacrificed 
pawn after 8...bxc3 9 e3 De7 10 We2 
0-0 11 Axc3 We7 12 Wh3, as in Mas- 
culo-D.Gurevich, New York 1991. 
8...2xa1 9 Wad 25? 

Black slips and suddenly White is 
back in the game, highlighting the fact 
that in sharp positions: the assessment 
can often turn with one move. 9... fG! 
is the way for Black to refute White’s 
exuberant play, as 10 d4 a6 11 Ad6+ 
Hf 12 DR e7 13 Wsb4 a5 gave 
Black a clear advantage in Lobron- 
Kavalek, Bochum 1981, as Black’s king 
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will find sanctuary on g7, giving White 
no way to jusify his material invest- 
ment, 

10 DAf3 2bB 

Boris has succeeded in keeping 
Julian’s knight our of dó, but the price 
he pays is far too high. The bishop is 
effectively shut out of the game on b8, 
and its absence from the a1-h8 diagonal 
allows White to accelerate development. 
11 2b2 f6 

Practically forced as 11.6 12 Wal 
is very awkward for Black. 

12 h4 

Hodgson is in his element in unbal- 
anced positions where he enjoys the 
initiative. In such a situation his creative 
mind can conjure up all sorts of nasty 
surprises to unsettle his opponent. The 
advance of the h-pawn is the quickest 
way for the hl-cook to join in the at- 
tack. 
12...a5?! 

It is very difficult to play accurately 
when defending such positions. There 
are few resources that even a strong 
Grandmaster such as Gulko can call on, 
other than the usual sensible approach 
of exchanging pieces and calculating 
variations as accurately as possible. With 
the text Gulko tries to held onto his 
material gains but ignores the plan that 
Hodgson began with his previous 
move. Black will pay a heavy price for 
allowing Whites rook free entry into 
the game. 

12...h5 halts White’s kingside assault 
and leads to a murky position after 13 
Wxb4 Dhá. 

13 h5 gxh5 

13..g5 14 @xg5 (heading for c4) is 

not what Black is looking for, while 14 


h6 is also awkward for Black. 
14 Bxhd 


he 


The rook arrives with great effect, 
making it hard for Boris to develop his 
kingside, 
14...We7 15 Ags 

The knight heads for the key e4- 
square, where it will target Black’s 
weakened dark squares. 
15...Ha6 

Black also develops his rook in a way 
that is far from routine, but his morives 
are purely defensive. 

16 De4 e5 

Black desperately tties to shut the 
troublesome dark-squared bishop out of 
the game, but Julian has more than one 
way to break down this pawn barrier, 
and the light-squared weaknesses: that 
remain are irreparable. 


17 c5! 
White cements. his grip on the d6- 
square and simultancously makes 


queenside development more problem- 
atie for Black. 
17...2f8 18 Abd6 2xd6 
Understandably removing the intol- 
erable knight. 
19 Axd6 Exd6 
Returning. material in order to. break 
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Julian’s bind. 19..W8d8 does not help 
because it invites 20 d4, when 20)..cxd4 
21 B:xd4 leaves Black struggling to find 
a move. 

20 cxd6 Wxd6 


YY 


21 d4! 

The datk-squared bishop has no op- 
posite number and therefore Julian’s 
main priority is to damape the pawns 
that obstruct this potentially powerful 
piece. 
21...exd4 22 Hdd We7 23 Axad 

The d4-pawn isn’t going anywhere so 
White continues his policy of disman- 
tling the dark-squared pawns. His op- 
ponent is no position to oppose this 
and must simply develop his scattered 
forces as besr he can. 
23...e7 24 Wxb4 d6 25 
&g7?! 

Even the most desperate looking po- 
sidons often contain resources of some 
kind, and here Julian is the first to point 
out that 25..Ac6 gives Black some 
hope. of saving the game. After 26 &xc6 
Wych 27 Wxd4 Wrxb5 28 Wxf6+ Wes 
29 Wxh8+ @d7 30 Wxh7+ White is 
certainly in control, but the bishops of 
opposite colour offer Black drawing 
chances. 


Eb5 
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26 Wxd4 

Now. Julian’s pieces dominate the en- 
tire board for the price of just one 
pawn, 


26...Bf8 
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27 g4 

. The final assault begins. The strategy 
of releasing the b2-bishop is near com- 
pletion, as White prepares to destroy 


A 


What is the best game ever played? 


the final obsracle on the al-h8 diagonal. 
27...Wd7 28 Hhs 

The rook returns to the square on 
which it entered the game with such 
great effect, preparing to attack Black’s 
king, 
28,..@98 

There. is no escape in trying. to ex- 
change queens because 28...Wxed loses 
a piece to 29 Wxpd+ &xg4 30 Bg5+. 
29 g5 Wg4 30 gxf6 1-0 

Black is powerless on the dark 
squares, his plight being illustrated in 
the following variations: 30...\Wxg2 31 
fxe7 He8 32 Wh8+ #7 33 Ñxh7+ with 
total devastation, or 30...Wxd4 31 &xd4 
Ach 32 Rd5+ Xh8 33 Bxc6 bxc6 34 
f7 mate. A. fanrastic attacking effort, 
particularly when one considers the 
psychological strain Julian must have 
been under at the time. 


That’s a monster question. One game that is not so well known was a game played 
between Joel Lauder and Peter Leko. Joel, he’s the irresistible force when he plays 
these great attacking and intense games, and Peter is the immovable object. Joel 
basically srarted this attack in the opening and it continued until around the sixtieth 
move — a fifty move attack. It just went on and on and on. Peter Leko is this in- 
credibly strong defensive player, but the attack was unrelenting. First Joel attacked 
the king on the kingside, then in the middle and then on the queenside. A ferocious 
onslaught that continued for.so many moves. | actually told Joel that it must be one 
of the great games. It’s not an obvious candidate, but, just think. about the huge 
amount of energy that this game would have taken out of them both. 


Lautier-Leko 
Ubeda 1997 


Sicilian Defence 


1 e4 c5 2 D3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
Axd4 6 5 “Ac3 e6 6 g3 
6 .g4 is the most aggressive: move, 
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launching the famous Keres attack. Lau- 
tier aims for a slower build-up, perhaps 
with the. intention of luring Leko into a 
false sense of security. 
6...Ac6 7 2g2 2d7 8 0-0 Le7 

8...aG is a typical move in Schevenin- 
gen sysrems, but Black is trying to do 
without it in order to save a tempo. 


9 263 

Both sides continue to mobilise their 
forces before commencing active opera- 
tions, 
9...0-0 10 We2 We7 

Leko pushes on with his policy of 
doing without ...a7-a6. This provocative 
approach of encouraging b5 has its 
pluses because it will be easy to evier 
the ambitious knight. On the other 
hand, Black loses the opportunity to 
make exchanges which would free his 
somewhat cramped position, 

10...Axd4 is the simplest way to try 
to equalise, Then 11 Qxd4 Qc6 12 
Had1 leads to a typically complex Sicil- 
ian position, with chances for both 
sides, 
11 Ddb5! 

The only way to take advantage of 
Black’s omission of ...a7-a6. 
11...Wb8 12 a4 

A very important prophylactic move. 
Although Joel plans an attack. on the 
kingside it is wise to restrain Black’s 
natural counterplay on the other flank. 
12...b6 

Now 12...a6. plays into White’s hands 
and meets with 13 a3, heading for c4 
with a clamp on the queenside. 
13 f4 Hd8 

This seems reasonable bur does not 
get to grips with the position, Black 
must begin active operations on the 
queenside. with 13..a6 14 a3 We7, 
when White should continue his king- 
side attack with 15 g4 because 15 Acs?! 
is now well met by 15...Hab8, intending 
the liberating ...b6-b5. 
14 g4! l 

Enough restraint! Ies time to attack, 
The advance of the g-pawn will bring 
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immediate gains as Black’s knight will 
be driven ‘to an inferior post. Mean- 
while, White makes possible the rook 
swing Bf3-h3. 
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14...a6 15 Da3 ke8 

Black must create an escape square 
for his knight. 
16 g5 d7 17 Bf3 

The h7-square is Leko’s most vulner- 
able weakness so it is-not surprising that 
Lautier now targets it. 
17...c5 18 Eh3 g6 19 Zf1 

With nearly all successful attacks it is 
important to bring up all available rein- 
forcements before leaping into the fray, 
thus giving the amacker a far greater 
chance of achieving his objective. 
19...2d7 20 Wg4 
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20...h5! 

In the long-term the h7-pawn will 
prove very difficult to defend, so Leko 
takes the best practical decision and 
surrenders it under the most favourable 
circumstances in otder to inhibit 
White’s attack, 

21 Wha! 

Lautier shows he is up to the task and 
refuses to be swayed by the lure of ma- 
terial gain. 21 gxh6 allows Leko to shore 
up his. defences with 21..8h7, when it 
is hard to see’ how White can break 
down the kingside: fortress. 
21...2f8 22 &f3 

The point: behind leaving Black’s. h- 
pawn untouched — for the moment — is 
revealed, It is an easy target for White’s 
minor mer, and Joel chooses the direct 
approach. 22 @e2, bringing the knight 
over, also deserves consideration, From 
g3 the knight can pressure the h5-pawn 
as well as support f4-f5. 

22...297 23 &xh5 gxhS 24 Wxhs 
e7! 

With his kingside pawn shelter being 
ripped apart Leko needs to bring his 
pieces over to carry out the task thar his 
pawns were doing. 


25 f5 
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You have to admire Joel’s approach. 
Nothing will stop him from’ getting to 
Black’s king, 
25...exf5 26 exfS &xf5 

The pawn must be prevented from 
reaching the f6-square at all costs. 
26... Axf5 27 Ad5 is even stronger than 
the game. 

27 Dd5 

Black’s lack of control over the cen- 
tral light squares. is fully exploited by 
this superb knight leap. He has no 
choice but to capture the beast before it 
wreaks devastation. 
27,..Axd5 28 Exf5 Wb7 

The only way to defend f7-and d5. 

29 g6 


Again forcing Leko’s hand with an- 
other double attack on f7 and d5. 
Black’s king is under intense pressure, 
29...Df6 30 Žxf6! 

The tempo is relentless. Leko is not, 
even given a moment to think about 
regrouping his defences because Lautier 
unleashes a blow with every move. 
30...2xf6 31 Wh7+ Sf8 32 2h6+ 

32 EB? We7! gives Black precious 
time to defend. 
32...%e8 33 Wg8+ &d7 

Forced. 


34 Wxt7+ Èc6 

34,..8e7 is well met by 35 He3 Hes 
36 &£8, exploiting the pin and threaten- 
ing to queen the g-pawn, After 36,..Ae4 
37 WE5+ @c7 38 Bxed Bxf8 39 We7+ 
White has a decisive advantage. 
35 Yxf6 
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White has regained the sacrificed ma- 
terial but, more importantly, has excel- 
lent winning chances due to the power- 
ful passed g-pawn andthe exposed na- 
ture of Black’s king. 
35.,.Wd7 36 Wf3+ d5 

Allowing -Lautier’s knight to enter the 
fray, but Black’s choice is severely lim- 
ited. 36..8c7 is well parried by the 
thrust 37 a5 b5 38 b4 Ac6 39 c4, when 
Black’s king will remain hopelessly ex- 
posed for the rest of the game. Note 
that 37..bxaS falls foul of 38 242, 
threatening both Bh7 and.2&xa5+. 

37 Dc4 Web 38 24! 

A star move which gets to the heart 
of the position, Although the g6-pawn 
is a thorn in Black’s side the attack on 
the king takes precedence; nor many 
players would have the courage to let 
their pride and glory go with check. 
38...Wxg6+ 

38..Ad7 covers e5 but just makes 
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marters worse after 39 g7 Wg6+ 40 
@ht Yxp7 41 Knot Ao 42 Wc, 
when Black can already resign. 

39 Eg3 We6?! 

With both players struggling to reach 
the time control ir is understandable 
thar Black misses perhaps his best 
chance to defend, with 39..49h7, when 
after 40 De5+ Gb7 White has no clear 
way in, although he still has sufficient 
compensation in view of Black’s ex- 
posed king. 

40 DeB + 

With one move to reach rhe time 
control it is not surprising that Joel 
misses. a clear chance to put the issue 
beyond doubt, After. 40. Hg7!, cutting 
off the king’s escape route, Black must 
succumb to the onslaught, one possible 
continuation being 40..0d7 (40..d7 
41 De5+) 41 Bad+! bxad 42 We3+ 
&Ac5 43'Hc7+ Sb6.44 Wxc5 mate. 
40...6b7 41 Hg7+ d7 
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42 Ke7! 

Having reached the time control, Joel 
has plenty of time in which to find rhe 
win. 
42...Wd6 

The irritating rook must be left alone: 
42,.Wixe7 43 Wxdd+ Gh8 44 Ac6+ 
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Bb7 45 Dad+ Bc8 46 Wh7 mate, 
43 &g3! 

A nice retreat, paving che way for the 
queen to enter the game via f7. Such 
quiet moves in the heat of battle are 
often the most difficult to find. 
43...%c8 

The king steps out of the pin but into 
further trouble! 

44 D7! 

White’s initiative has beén sustained 
for twenty long moves and, with the 
text, Lautier makes it clear that there 
will be no escape from the relentless 
aggression. 
44...Ẹc5+ 

Taking the knight costs Black his 
queen after 44..xe7 45 Ad6+ c7 46 
5+ Wes 47 We3+, while 45...Wxd6 
46 &xd6 gives Black no hope of sur- 
vival as both White’s queen and bishop 
are ideally posted to hound the king. 

45 h1 &b7 46 Ad6+ wa7 47 c4! 

The d5-pawn is paralysed due to the 
prospect of mate on b7. 
47...a5 

The only way to get his king out of 
the firing line, bur at the same ‘time 
handing the enemy knight a fabulous 
outpost on b5. 

48 Wxd5 

Lautier again uses good judgement. It 
would be tempting to keep the queens 
on the board in order to try and exploit 
Black’s king position. However, he sees 
that he can maintain the attack in the 
endgame, too. 
48...Wxd5+ 49 cxd5 wa6 50 Abd 

The point. Black will have to rewena 


the exchange due to his poor king posi- 
tion and lack of co-ordination. Leko is 
known to be a fan of Fischerrandom 
chess. Perhaps after this ‘game he would 
prefer a game without kings! 
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50...4\¢5 

No better is 50... Hac8 51 2c7. 
51 Ac7+ Gb7 52 Ae6+ waG 53 
De7 + 

Cruelly repeating moves. 
53...2b7 54 Dxa8+ Sxa8 55 d6 
Axa4 56 h4 

There is no need to defend the 
queenside because White’s pawns will 
prove impossible to stop on the other 
flank and the bishop can take care of 
Black’s efforts ta promote. 
56...Axb2 57 h5 

57 Hc? a4 58 d7. 
57...a4 58 h6 a3 59 e5 “Ac4 60 
&f6 1-0 

The h-pawn will cost Black a rook. A 
fantastic attacking game from Lautier, 
who maintained the momentum for 
many moves against.an opponent who 
is highly renowned for defensive re- 
sourcefulness. 


What would be your pearl of chess wisdom? 


Play for the love of the gamel 
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Emil Sutovsky 


Emil Sutovsky was born on 19th September 1977 in Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan 
made famous by its first chess genius, Garry Kasparov. As you can imagine, having 
the world champion as your local hero was extremely inspirational. In 1991 
Sutovsky and his family moved to Israel, where his chess career blossomed. 1996 
was an awesome year for him. He stormed to victory in the World Under-20 
Championships and was also awarded the Grandmaster title at the Yerevan Olym- 
piad. In June 2001 he achieved a monumental victory in the European Champion- 
Ship, qualifying for the World Championship in the process. l 

He is currently ranked 25-27th in the world, his rating having leapt to a massive, 
2664 on the October 2001 rating list. As if this weren’t enough, Emil is also a ral- 
ented opera singer and has performed in numerous concerts around the world. 


Can you tell me a little about your chess playing background? 

1 can’t really say that I am a Soviet player now living in the West, of course not. But 
it was there in the Soviet Union that I got my chess fundamentals, For three years 
or so I studied at the Polugaevsky Chess School, which held. sessions twice a year 
for two weeks, It had a great impact for many reasons, the pure chess reason and 
also the contact with the great masters who were also ar the school, I also competed 
in a lot of the Sovier Youth Championships and jointly won the under-12 title with 
Sergei Movsesian. 

A lot of the players that I know now, the top players, people like Peter Svidler 
and Alexander Motozevich, Pye known since we were kids. We all competed in the 
(Savieti) Junior Championship of 1991, the last one before J left for Israel. T can eas- 
ily remember twelve or thirteen players from then who are now in the top one hun- 
dred. 

Thad some really good trainers in the Soviet Union from the beginning of my ca- 
récr. In fact my first trainer was Oleg Privorotsky, who was also Garry Kasparov's 
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first trainer! A few years later I started working with Valery Tsaturian but, if you 
refnember, 1 lived in Baku, where the situation became quite sharp and Valery (who 
is still a very good friend of mine and gives me good and important advice from 
time to time) had to move away in 1988, So, at this stage 1 had two years without a 
serious trainer. | mean, ] was training by myself, but: at that time T didn’t have a 
computer and it was really difficult to improve. ; 

Bur I became a teal chess player once 1 had moved to Israel. My rating was 
around 2245 when I emigrated hére. Maybe; I was already. stronger, but there 
weren’t enough tournaments thar I could play in, so | wasn’t a player, I was a tal- 
ented junior. In Israel, I was given the opportunity to improve my chess and | 
started studying with good trainers and playing good players and my results im- 
proved rather rapidly, Soon after ] had emigrated my rating was something like 
2440. Then I started taking things more and more seriously. For rwo years 1 worked 
with Grandmaster Lev Psakhis and for the last four years I have. worked with 
Grandmaster Alon Greenteld, who is not just a trainer but a very good friend of 
mine, Having a trainer as a Grandmaster is not like when you are a kid and they 
show you all the variations, but when you have a lot of complicated stuff to do it 
helps to work with such a good player, to analyse the position, to find original ideas. 


Why do you love chess? 

‘It's.a good question. Actually, I've never previously tried to formalise ir, Why do 
you love somebody? I don’t know, you just fall in love. You feel it like you need it. 
Ahhh (as ff bitting on an answer), T think it's becausé chess is such a great mix of many 
interesting things. Of course it’s a game, but then irs something else as well. You 
have to apply your logical thinking. You can think. of it like a game and then you 
can think of it like a science and when you play something that is really beautiful, 
you can enjoy it like you enjoy a piano picce. 

In chess you have the mouf of self-expression; you feel that you can win some- 
thing with your fight, with your will, with your drive. 1 don’t think that you get this 
in any other sport. There are great sports like soccer and basketball, they’re dynamic 
and beautiful and people love them, but they don’t have such a dynamic. mix. When 
you play blitz chess, for example, it’s pure sport. It’s, sport, it’s adrenaline, you play 
and irs just a game. But if you play classical chess irs different; you come ready to 
prediet, to foresee whar your opponent will play. Once you are dedicated to chess 
you can use the feelings that you get, your intuition can help you a lot in everyday 
life, In fact, maybe this can apply to anything that you have to think over quite a lot 
and work on but, in chess, somehow you feel it. I think that it’s one of the great 
factors. 


Where do you see yourself five years from now? 
Actually, I've never tried to guess this, Until now T have dedicated myself mostly to 
the chess calendar. 1 personally think that if you play chess as T do you should really 
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work on it and have the ambition to aim for the very rop.. I think that you have to 
decide for yourself, do. you have ambition, motivation, do you feel that you can do 
it? Then you have to try ro be the very best. 

T can’t imagine setting myself a goal to be 2685 oc something like this, of course 
not. Some players decide to retire despite achieving a very high level, even very 
good players like Matthew Sadler, for example (and Kamsky’s example is. the most 
drastic one, but here one may only guess the reason...). Marthew was a very bright 
player and very high rated, but he retired after a certain timer Some people have the 
possibility of just saying chat they'll be a 2600 player. For some, this is possible, bur 
at some point you'll have to combine your playing with becoming a chess trainer or 
something, which is-not bad but just a bit different. 

Looking at myself, Lam a playing type of chess player. So 1 just think that PU try 
to get as high as I can manage, which T can’t predict, because part of the pure aspect 
of chess is good fortune and good invitations. Of course: when you compete with 
the very top you become stronger and stronger, so 1 think that PI dedicate myself 
to chess and hope to reach the highest standard. 


What has been your best tournament to date? 

There is no doubt that Ohrid was my best sporting achievement to date (im June 
2001, Emil won the 2nd European Championship in Ohrid, Macedonia). IE we talk about 
tournament performance rating, the TPR, I’ve had a better result‘and scored some- 
thing like 2820 Elo. But winning something like the European Championship is my 
main achievement. If you take into account also winning the tic-break, it is quite a 
deal, because after playing thirteen rounds I still had the power to play more chess: 
It was a really hard task, but I managed to do it. 


In reference to your tie-break success, how do you remain calm when you 
have to win the last round or such a tie-break? 

Remaining calm or cool is not an easy task, but it’s not a big deal if you play at à 
high level. In the.last round sometimes you make it, sometimes you don’t, but being 
able to win last rounds is one quality of a good chess player. If you take someone 
like Gazza, when he has to do it, then he docs it. We can recall many good exam- 
ples, like Seville 1987 — last game of the match versus Karpov, Linares 1997 (a rate- 
Lory 17 tournament with an average rating of 2700 which included some of the best players in the 
world — among them Kramnik, Adams, Topalov, Polar and Anand — where, instead of simply 
hahing owt in the final round, Kasparov dug bis heels in and wan a spectacular game against 
Vladimir Kramnik) or the most recent Astana 2001 — once again, the decisive game 
against Kramnik. I think that it is an important quality for a player ro know how to 
play in the decisive minute, but the ticbreak is a bit different. For example, my tie- 
break against Ponomariov, there was a great deal of pressure and a grear deal of 
inspiration, but the chess itself suffered a lot. 
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So let's talk about the European Championship itself? 

The tournament was a really tough onc, but very interesting because it was the 
strongest ever open tournament. There were approximately one hundred and forty- 
four Grandmasters there (144 Grandmasters and 38 International Masters — in total 204 
competitors from 39 countries fighting for 46 FIDE World Championship qualification places). 
In an open tournament like the PCA 1993, the average rating was stronger, but 
there were only fifty players (The Professional Chess Association was formed in 1993, when 
Kasparov and Short broke away from FIDE in order ta run their oyn World Championship 
gle, The tournament to which Emil is referring was a World Championship qualifier beld in 
Groningen that the majority of the world's kading players attended), Here we had a really huge 
number of top players and good Grandmasters, forty players over 2600, So, a result 
like this means somerhing, 

For me this result is my best by far. I think thar my play at the tournament was 
quite good, except maybe at the beginning, because I couldn’t get used to the new 
time control, There is a big difference berween this time control and playing classi- 
cal chess, Of course you can’t erase the good suff just by a new time control and 1 
did manage to play a few good games, but at the beginning you experience a lot of 
trouble, especially on the second time-control, which is only fifteen minutes. It 
forces you to make quite a lat of mistakes. As far as 1 understand the time-control 
that we are playing now is kind of an intermediate one; 1 don’t think they (FIDF:} 
will stick with ir. 

Good or not is another question, For classical chess it’s a bad idea to-shorten the 
time-control, but from another side, if they manage to get TV, media attention or 
new sponsors then it is worth a try. We can work with chess and try to create some- 
thing new, but I think that this difference is only interesting to the chess players 
themselves and the chess lovers. I doubt that it will achieve much, but if it does, 
then it was a good decision and a goad idea at the beginning. Now it is hard to say 
objectively whether it is good or bad, but I think that we can still play good chess 
under this time-control. 


(FIDE announced their new time controls on 26th December 2000 (do these people not belies 
in Christmas. or should we be slightly move cynical about the inconvenient timing af this declara- 
Hion?), The reduced time limit of 40 moves in 75 minutes, then 15 minntes for the rentainder of the 
game with an increment of 30 seconds per more Jrom move one, cansed controversy across the world. 
Alt the Gausdal Troll Masters 2001 a petition was started and signed by every one of the 48 coni- 
petitors, It stated that: 

Undemocratic methods going against the statutes and ideals of FIDE have been 
used, without warning to immediately impose an intolerant decision, which might 
seriously hurt the future of chess, above the heads of both the world's chess players 
and their chess federations. We would like to express our concern for the idea of 
shortening time limits for all international title tournaments.’ 

Author of the petition? international arbiter Hans Olav Labhun. 
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Tit the face of such widespread protest those at FIDE, appeared to retreat from their original po- 
sition and allowed an interim period in which the tine-control was nal mandatary, byt they implied 
that soon this would be the case: 

T can see that some Federations are not yet prepared to accept the inevitable 
changes that our sport must undergo, if it is to move with other sports of the mod- 
em era’ — Kirsan Hyumzhinov. 

FIDE claim that the main purpose of shorter tine-controls is to increase the popularity of chess, 
ta altract tuediae attention and sponsorship. Bret, for example, 1 put il do you that reducing a game 

from six to four hours will not make il instant television material. Imagine a four hour boxing 
watch, the boxers circling eachother warily, only throwing punches every twenty minites, This is 
not what the general public expect of their entertainuent. As Jonathan Rowson wisely put ik “Ve 
takes. some patience to appreciate chess, and this is not as fashionable a virtue as it 
used to bel’ 

Chess does not have time for the usual televisual pursuits of violence, singing atid people making 

fools of themselves. Imagine four hours of chess with Grandmaster karaoke; fany dress or pie 
throwing ete. No! (Although the image of Kasparov in a rabbit costume singing YMCA does have 
a certain appeill) 

Why should we demean our great sport in any way? T totally agree with Larry Parr’s assertion 
that what sells chess is not shorter time controls but: What has sold théatre sinte the time of the 
ancient Grieks? Aristotle noted about 2400 years ago that people go to the theatre not to see the 
Chorus (say, the 100-man FIDE! candidates tournament) but to see the tragic heroes. In our 
terms, i means that people want to see a shootout on Main Street at Fligh Noon. If the gunfighters 
are enemies, or best friends accosted by ceriel circumstance, then so much the better. That's drama, 
that sells.’ 

The matches that have grabbed the public's attention have been great battles such as. Fischer- 
Spassky, all-American hero against the evil Soviet empire. Kasparov-Short, reigning, powerful 
world champion against the British underdog, And who will ever forget the insults that they ex- 
changed? Nigel Short started his world championship campaign strategy with a scathing article 
published in The Sunday Telegraph i» which he publicly insulted Kasparov: He paces np and 
down the tournament ball ike a baboon. But 1 don't want to sink to the level of the animal to beat 
the animal.’ 

Maybe. I'm being ovrly dramatig but the previons system produced great games and great 
champions. So why change a system that works? Okay, rant over, now back to the interview...) 


What was you reaction to the Ponomariov scandal in Ohrid? 
‘(The story goes that Ponomariov pre-arranged an THb round draw with Aseev but then changed 
his mind one hour before the game: Therefore Aseev came ta the game unprepared and angry, and 
lost. This unsportsmantike behaviour has sparked a wave of condemnation and many bave called 
Jor Ponomarion to be stripped of his silver medal and banned from playing in international events, 
Fortunately, Aseen still qualified for the World Championships.) 

I think that it’s one of the greatest sins of a chess player. 1 was really surprised. 
We all know about pre-arranged draws. Okay, it’s not legal, but it’s a very minor sin. 
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Even if it’s not officially legal, it’s quite okay and a normal situation for the chess 
world. Of course, a lot of players do it. | don’t tend to much, I can recall a couple 
of times in three or four years and just wich my good friends, or my trainer. 

But to refuse it just before the game! T know that Ponomatiov went to him 
(Aseev) an hour before the game, but it still smells bad. ‘They agreed a draw at about 
10:00.a.m. and at about 2:00 p.m. Ponomariov came to him and said ‘Well, I have to 
play this game.’ It was like an hour before thé game, T heard it from Aseev himself, 
Ponomariov used the excuse that he had to consult his sponsor or something, but 
he’s a big guy and he has to accept responsibility. Maybe it can be explained by his 
inexperience, but he has been playing chess at a high level for five years and 1 don’t 
think thar this kind of explanation is enough. And I don’t really understand why 
Ponomariov, who is an extremely talented chess player, who has a great deal of 
support (including financial) in the Ukraine, did this. People will remember this is- 
sue for a long time to come. 


Your win in Ohrid ensured your qualification for the 2001 World Champion- 
ships. What will be your preparation to ensure success in this event? 
The world championship system is not exactly to my liking. I have experienced it 
twice and twice gone out in the first round. The problem is that you can’t really 
ptepare for this kind of event. Normally you don’t really know the other players; 
you only get their names something like rwo weeks before. So I do not have any 
special preparations for the World Championships. 1 have my general preparation 
on my openings and middlegame, but as for special preparation, I do not have any 
planned, 

I don’t like to rate my chances before any tournament, It is much more impor- 
tant to go there and try to do my best and that’s what I’m about to do, 


Every chess player has weaknesses. How do you determine what they are 
and how to fix them? 
Pd better not talk about that. I'd better try to fix them first and then I can tell you 
how I overcame them. 


Fair enough, but Garry showed weakness at the BrainGames Championship. 
If he cannot manage to fix his weaknesses how can we expect to overcome 
ours? 

There is no question thar Garry played poor. chess in London, but he is still the 
strongest player. This is not just my opinion; he’s managed to prove it numerous 
times after London, for example Wijk aan Zee and Linares. 

(Wijk aan Zee 2001 was the strongest wer Dateh tournament, a monster Category 19 compe- 
tition, the average rating an unbelievable 2710. Having obviously recovered from his BrainGames 
shock Kasparov was again playing at bis best, coming abead of bis nemesis Kramnik by a full 
point. Linares 2001 was another Kasparov rant, where he finished three full points ahead of the 
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Jfollowing pack.) 

Of course Kramnik was stronger and his win was well deserved, it’s beyond any 
question. I do not know the problem that Kasparov. suffered at this match, but it 
was not the Kasparov that we're used to seeing. 

(During the London match, ihe undiscérning British press, desperate for some concrete reason to 
explain Kasparov's poor play, spread rumours about a custody battle with bis exc-nife Maria. 
Kasparov vebomeriily denied these rumours after completion of the match. The truth was — as he 
himself admitted — that Kramnik, had simply out-prepared him: The match went wrong from the 
very beginning, in the face: of superior and admirable preparation and play by the winner of this 
match, I just ran out of energy because 1 had to work ten hours a day to change the entire course of 
my opening strategy. Probably most of the mistakes were made in preparation last summer.’ Taken 
Sram a press release on completion of the BrainGames Championship.) 

To lose in this way, not winning a single game in fifteen, it is orally uncypical for 
Kasparov, who is known for his victories. It was surprising that he played this way 
but, knowing him, he’s a highly ambitious. chess player and I believe that he. will 
desperately try to get the title back. I think that it’s still possible. We’re used to him 
being on the top and we think of him as being older, but he’s only thirty-eight. 1 
think that he still has a lot of power and energy and that if he plays another match 
with Kramnik he has very reasonable chances to get the title back. The problem is 
how it will work with Kramnik, 1 don’t think that ic will happen soon. 

As to the genetal weaknesses of chess players, if you think about professional 
chess players.at the top level, in most cases they know why they have lost the game. 
When you play at this level sometimes you can play too hard fòr the win, overstep 
some boundary and lose the game, This is the main reason for losing, 

When you play someone like Kasparov, Kramnik or Anand with Black you can 
simply lose out of the opening. You can get a really bad position on move twenty. 
You can get a position with which you are unfamiliar, they will just continue to play 
strong moves and you are almost without any chance of saving the game, It can 
happen, and not only against the top players, but also against other strong players. 

At Grandmaster level it’s not common for tactics to be the reason thar you lose, 
but it is much:more so at a lower level. If as an example I take some recent games 
of mine, out of six losses four of them were because I tried too hard to win the 
game. Sometimes you have an advantage, but can’t find anything more than a draw, 
but you risk it anyway and, at the end of the day, you may find that you have lost 
the game. ‘That can happen of course, But this isone of the differences between 
different types of players. 

Tf you look at Karpov, or even Kramnik, they used to lose a very low number of 
games. ‘They tend to get an advantage but sometimes fail to win, so the game ends 
in a draw. There are also some players, to which group I belong, that try too hard 
and are punished for that, but we seem to win more games. So, our chess style is 
much more to the liking of the spectator. For example. when I played in Ohrid, I 
managed to win eight games, all of them against Grandmasters, quite remarkable, 
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Tm proud that in Ohrid T declined ten draw proposals, which ts unusually high, 
even for me. 

Draw offers are one of the reasons that we are not yet in the Olympic Games. In 
no other sport can you agree a draw during the competition. You can’t play forty 
minutes of foorball and then say; well, I’m a bit tired, lers go for a draw and prepare 
for the next march. lr can only happen in chess. 


The International Olympic Committee recognised chess as a sport in 1999. 
Do you feel that this recognition has made any differences to the world of 
chess? 

As for now, I don’t feel any differences ot any impact from this decision. They were 
talking about introducing chess.as an Olympic sport, but I’ve heard thar you can 
only enter as an individual about eight to ten years from now. So, if we can’t enter it 
like other Olympic sports, 1 don’t think that we will profit from this decision. For 
example in Israel chess is not yet considered a sport, so the chess players don’t re- 
ceive support from an Olympic committee or something like thar. I hope that 
things will change but, until now, I’ve nor seen any benefit from this decision, ] can 
only hope thar it will happen one day. 


So, what can we do to raise the profile of chess? 

I don’t know how to draw people into chess. 1 think FIDE is working in the right 
direction now. Of course there are a lot of critics of Hyumzhinov, but I think he has 
already made a lot of things better. Nor only helped the chess world but saved the 
chess world. I can’t imagine the World Championship system working without him, 
He has good contacts, not only as the President of FIDE but also as a politician. If 
they had something in mind to get chess into: the Olympics as a normal Olympic 
sport then okay, if'one day that worked, then it would be fine. But what can we, the 
chess players, do about it? 1 just don’t know. I think that the power and the deci- 
sions are in the hands of FIDE. 


Is tosing more painful than winning is pleasurable? 

lr differs. Sometimes it can be, of course. When you play a very good game and you 
have a fantastic position, you find a very strong middlegame idea and you play just 
brilliantly and then you make one mistake and you lose the game, of course it’s 
painful. If yesterday you won against a player who was 2200, just by playing your 
preparation, knowing shat the line was winning; well, you’ve still lost the other 
game, despite playing brilliantly and that will be much more painful. 

But normally, if you win a game, if it’s a well deserved win, if you feel you've 
played well, then probably it would be on the same level. There has been much dis- 
cussion about this. Karpov and Botvinnik always said rhat it was better to make two 
draws than win-and lose, because when you lose you really suffer from: your loss, 
whereas if you make two draws then maybe you suffer twice. but you suffer just a 
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little bit. Tal always said that he would prefer to win one and lose one, because if he 
played for the win and it happened that he lost, then that’s fate. 

Personally, winning a bad game doesn’t bring me any special pleasure, but if you 
ask other top players, they would probably think differently about it. 


‘Weaker players have trouble correctly evaluating positions. Does this skill 
simply improve with time or can you specifically work pn it? 

les a good question, actually, and one often asked by club players, Of course it’s not 
easy to understand why one position is better and one position is. worse if there is 
nothing particularly wrong, like a very bad pawn structure. 1 think that there are two 
aspects to this; one of them is your own practical play. 

So, you’ve played more or less the same openings for quite a long time and you're 
facing quite a good opponent. You pet a pawn structure — pawn structure is one of 
the key points of chess ~ and you have to decide what are its advantages and disad- 
vantages. For example I played a game. against Grandmaster Sakaev in the Euro- 
pean Championship. At one. point I could liquidate into the endgame but then he 
would play ...f7-f6 and break my centre. So I played h2-h4-h5, forcing him to an- 
swer with ..h7-h6. The difference is, well, a very very minor difference, that when 
his pawn is not on h7 but on h6, his only plan is- still ..f7-£6, after which the g6- 
square would be weak. You get this type of chance when playing these positions 
and you understand what the small things are that can have-a great impact on the 
outcome of the pame. ; 

The second aspect is studying. classical examples. This was very: common and’ 
very useful in the Soviet Union and Soviet chess schools, but is not used too often 
by western chess players (we're not talking about the top players, of course!). These. 
days the young study, they know everything and them a litte bit more about modern 
chess, but sometimes they miss out on knowledge from the old masters, from peo- 
ple like Rubinstein, from the guys who made our game of chess, who formed the 
basis of the knowledge which we use now, 

So, in order to become a better player and to understand what makes a position 
good or bad, you have to play by yourself and try to analyse the reasons for your 
loss and also. study the chess classics. 


What is the most entertaining tournament that you have played in? 

Actually, I tend to play entertaining games. If you pay attention to the way I play, 1 
can hardly name a tournament where I didn’t sacrifice something serious. One 
tournament that J played in Harplinge, Sweden in 1998 was very special. During the 
tournament ] managed to sacrifice the whole set. Something like a queen to Julian 
Hodgson, a rook to one of the local players, another rook to the German Grand- 
master Schmaltz. I mean it was the whole set: It was a really funny one. As you 
would expect with this kind of play I didn’t make first place, but I didn’t play badly 
either. I scored six out of nine and, fora category thirteen tournament, it wasn’t 
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bad. It really was a fun tournament. After, when | looked at the games, it was kind 
of inspirational. It was not always the best play, but from a creative point of view it 
was extremely positive play. 


Does chess still provide us with infinite variety? . : 

We still have a lot of interesting things in chess. The Fischerrandom system and all 
thar other stuff, well, I think that until now it’s been for pure entertainment and 
nothing to do with classical chess, and I do not see any problem with classical chess. 


Fischerrandom Chess 
Chess players, myself included, seem to be only vaguely aware of the existence of Fischerrandom 
without knowiig what it really is. This is what I discovered about it: 

The game is played on a normal chesshoard, using regular chess pieces. These are the rales: 

1) Ad the pieces move as normal. 

2) The pawns start in their usual places, ; 

3) The positions of White's pieces are randomly chosen by a computer, to satisfy the following 
conditions — the king must be placed somewhere between the hvo rooks and White must have one 
ighi- and one dark-squared bishop. 

4) As per usual, Black's set-up must mirror that of White. 

~ 3) Castling is done under the normal rules and (for White) 0-0-0 means moving the king to ct 
and the rook. to d1, while with 0-0 the king moves to gt and the rook to ft. Okay, you're think- 
ing, T always castle like that, no big deal, but imagine how strange castling would be if this was 
your starting position: ~ 


Leko-Adams 1 e4 e5 2 Ad3 f5 3 exf5 e4 4 Del 
Fischerrandom Match 2001 Ad6 5 De3 Axf5 6 f3 Dxe3 7 
Sxe3 exf3 8 Axf3 2d5 9 c4 2xf3 
10 Wxf3 Wxf3 11 gxf3 Des 12 f4 
c5 13 f5 d4 14 ĝxd4 cxd4 15 
Red e5 16 c2 we7 17 d3 
Kae8 18 c5 f6 19 b4 Že5 20 
Khel Hhe8 21 He2 d5 22 cxd6+ 
Wxd6 23 Hael K8e7 24 2g2 Hxe2 
25 Exe2 e5 26 h3 Hc7 27 Hel bG 
28 Se4 h6 29 a4 Bc8 30 2b7 Bbs 
31 e4 Hc8 32 2b7 Bb8 %-% 


Bobby launched his new chess variant at a press conference in Buenos Aires, 19th June 1996. 
Times have changed since he won the World Championship in 1972, and T can see how he would 
consider the sheer volume. of opening theory available to be strangling the creativity of the game at 
which he excelled. 
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Random chess eliminates opening theory, as there are a possible 960 starting positions, Lt forces 
both players to rely on original strategy from move one and reintroduces the creativity that is sone- 
dimes lost under- mountains of theory, Fischer chess is atmed at demonstrating who is the stranger 
and more talented player, not simply who is better prepared, wha can remeniber larger chunks of 
moves or who has the better computer or team analysis, In front of the assembled press Bobby also 
pointed out that the serious study necessary to play classical chess made it too much like hard work 
and that the reason he played chess was in order to avoid work! 

‘ 

Now that we're wiser, I'd like to hand you back to Emil... 

‘Actually, the ‘death of chess. from draws, everybody knows everything’ — this has 
already been announced twice, if ] remember correctly. Once in Capablanca’s time 
(Jose Raul Capablanca 1888-1942), when people thought that they knew everything: 
and thar the draw. was forced: “You play the Queen’s Gambit and then it is just a 
draw’, And the second instance in Karpov’s time. If you look at the tournament 
ables there were about 75% draws. But nowadays, in very, very tough tournaments, 
decisive pames.are around about the 50% mark. 

Again, I don’t see any problem with classical chess. If one player in every second 
game can still prove that he knows what to do better than his opponent, then 1 
don’t see what, the problem is. There are still a lot of things to investigate in chess; 
there are still many gaps in our knowledge. If you take a look at old books, you can 
see that we have changed our minds about very basic positions. We said it should 
be like that, bur then one day we found something new. So I think thar for the next 
few hundred years we won't have a problem with running out of options. Even if 
computers become too strong, I still think that we'll play. There’s still a lot of play 
and a lot of creativity left. Maybe, in ten years or so, we'll stop playing machines. 


What do you think is your best game? 

Until now J think thar the best one was against Boris Gelfand in the 2000 Israeli 
Team Championships, First, the game was riot decided by direct attack, Nor was ita 
purely posiriorial game where he made one inaccuracy and had ene weakness for 
the whole game and I just pushed and won. 

Tt started with a very interesting opening idea and then over the board I managed 
to find a very unusual sacrifice which led to a very nice combination, Then he 
found a brilliant defence, playing three or four only moves to remain in the game. 
Then, after 1 gor the advantage, he defended so very well that I had to find another 
two very powerful moves to improve my posirion further. But still he held en and 
the game took something like sixty moves. Sa, T had to overcome him in the open- 
ing, the middlegame and then in the endgame, which is quite a classical approach to 
beat a player. And, of course, Gelfand is the strongest player that I’ve bearen, which 
is going to have a certain impact. 


(Emil was kind enough to provide annotations, and these arein Halics, marked ES.) 
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Sutovsky-Gelfand 


Israeli Team Championship 2000 
Sicilian Defence 


1 e4 c5 2 Ac3 

ES: I bad bad memories from our enconnter 
in the 1999 League, when 1 opted for the main 
tine in the Najdorf. This time, I decided to go 
Jor something else... 
2...d6 

Not the ideal move if you are going 
to face the Grand Prix Attack, but there 
is no choice if, like Gelfand, the Naj- 
dorf is your main defence to 1 e4. If 
Black plays.a different move here White 
can head back for the main lines with 3 
oe? and 4 d4. 
3 f4 g6 4 AT3 g7 

Black. deliberately leaves his queen’s 
knight at héme in- order to make &b5 
ideas less appealing: 
5 £c4 Ac6 6 0-0 e6 7 d3 Dge7 8 
Wet 

Part and parcel of any: self-respecting 
Grand Prix player’s armoury. The queen 
prepares to swing out to h4 in the event 
that Black should foolishly castle king- 
side. 
8...h6 

OF course, world-class prandmastets 
are never so obliging. 
9 &2b3 a6 10 a4 

ES: I'd already played this position twice 
before the current game, abainst Psakhis and 
Gelfand. In both cases I preferred 10 Q.d2. 
Sutousky—Psakhis, Israel 1999 continued 
10...65 11 fol? (an interesting pann sactifice; 
11 Dot dbA 12 Dal was agreed drawn in 
Sutousky-Geffand, Tel Avie 1999) 11 gx? 
(tL: 12 Dit) 12 Wht fe 13 Bx 
Ned 14 We3 Bos 15 Bh) We7 16 DB 


RAS 17 Yh3 Det 18 Bxh6 Ax 19 
bxe3 of 20 dsced byo 21 Qat+ Bd7 22 
Bxd7+ Wyd? 23 Sigh e5 24 Wh7 f6 25 
Set We 26 iM 0-0-0 27 DB AJ 28 
Woo Was 29 exf Has 30 h3 De 31 
Bbl Bc7 32 Bt d5 33 $e3 and White 
was clearly better, 

10 c5 was all the rage for a while, es- 
pecially after Anand beat Gelfand con- 
vincingly with it in 1996, However, re- 
cently Black scems to have found the 
antidote with a plan based. on ...2@\f5 and 
..d6-d5. Consequently Sutovsky goes 
for the more conservative approach. 


10...8b8 11 2e3 b6 

ES: Black covers the cS-pann, bul this 
mone is not the best. Stronger is the natsral 
11...0-0 12 Whe (12 Wy2 b6! 13 d4 d5i 
12 [921 axfo 13 Ghd Doo 14 Wxd8 Ryds 
15 0x3 exf3) 12..Add (12.5 13 Bact) 
13 5 Deeb! 14 fo Ux 15 Ydo xf 
16 S.xb6 &g7 with equality, 

It seems strange that, having pre- 
pared ...b7-b5, Black opts for 4 more 
passive option. However, there are tac- 
tical problems with the alternative - 
11...b5 12 axb5 axb5 13 e5! highlights 
the weakness of Black’s dark. squares on 
the queenside and in the centre, for af- 


ter 13.65 14 exd6 Acd4 15 Ac4 
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White has the initiative. BS: 75...2677! 
16 d7+! Wxd7 17 xes is very good for 
White. 
12 Wh4 

Another prophylactic move, making 
the ..d6-d5' pawn break more difficult 
for Gelfand to achieve. 


12...2a5 

12...d5 is inadvisable as White has 13 
exd5 exd5 14 Axd5 (14 Qxd5 is also 
possible) 14.25 15 Axe7, the queens 
sacrifice enough for the advantage after 
15..exh4 16 Axc6 We7 17 Axb8 Wxbs 
18 a5 etc. In this line 14...Axd5 leaves 
Black a pawn in arrears in the endgame 
after 15 Wxd8+ Gxd8 16 Qxd5 Abd 
17 &b3, when the attempt to restore 
material parity with 17...Qxb2 allows 18 
Babl 2c3 19 Bxt7 xc2 20 Bxc5 
with a winning position. 
13 2a2 Dec6 

Sutovsky is widely feared as a dan- 
gerous attacking player, so this attempt 
to exchange queens is understandable 
but docs have the drawback of remov- 
ing a possible defender of the kingside. 
14 Wg3 

ES: Now Black's knight on ad is mis- 
placed and White starts his attack. 
14...0b4 15 f5! 
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A very uncompromising move, typi- 
cal of Sutovsky’s style. 

ES: Ws the onķ way to exploit Black's 
weak king and nuder-developntent, 
15...Dxa2 

Rather than take his opponent on in 
a tactical slugfest Gelfand -secks to take 
the sting out of White’s attack by ex- 
changing the dangerous light-squared 
bishop. 15..4Axc2 is critical. Then 16 
fxe6 @xe3 leaves Black a piece to the 
good but facing a strong attack, 17 
exf7+ @d7. (17...8f8? 18 Dh4) 18 
Wxg6 leaving White with a strong pawn 
on £7 and Black with an expased king, 
White’s lasting compensation for the 
sacrificed piece is demonstrated in the 
following variations: 18..2xc3 19 e5 
Be7 (19..dxe5 20 Axe5+ Mxed 21 
We6+ Gc7 22 WxeS+ b723 Wxc3) 
20 bxc3 xfi 21 Bxfl Hes (21...dxe5 
22 Axes B 23 Wxh6) 22 e6 (these 
variations are based on those of 
Bangiev in Chesshase Magaxine), 

16 Dxa2l 

ES: 16 fca6l? was very interesting and I 
saw that my attacking chances were quile high. 
Nevértheless, spending about 40 minutes over 
my 161b move, l discovered that 16 Dxa2 
promised more and 1 played the objectively 
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strongest move, in my opinion. 16 fxe6 Arse3 
17 anf7+ Bxf7 18 bxc3 Rg 19 Did 
D6! 20 Des Bb7! 27 Bye (21 dtl) 
21... De5 22 OQxb§ Gxh8 23 Bafi Bh7 
24 dt DoG! is unclear. 
16...exf5 17 exfS 2xf5 18 h4 
Led 

This intermezzo is forced due to the 
threat, if the bishop retreats, of gó, 
eg. 18.26 19 Axg6l etc. 
19 R14! &xf4 20 Wxf4 Se6 


m 
siie 


21 Axg6!! 

Without this White’s attack would be 
in serious. danger of running out of 
steam. Now Sutovsky comes into his 
clement. 
21...fxg6 

21..Bg8 is just asking for trouble af- 
ter 22 Mael. 

22 Haet We7 
ES: Gelfand finds the best defencel 

22...@d7? is disastrous as 23 Hxe6! 
smashes through. 
23 Ac3 

White uses every piece to attack 
Black’s frail defences. 
23...8d7 24 Ad5 

Obliging Gelfand to sacrifice his 
queen. 
24...2.xd5 
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24...Wg5 is the only alternative but it 
is easy to see why Gelfand rejected it 
because 25 @f6+ Se7 26 Bxe6+ leaves 
Black defenceless after 26..9xe6 27 
Wedt+ Wed 28 Wxgo. 
25 Hxe7+ xe7 


i toe Z 


a" a % 
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With rwo pieces and a rook for a 
queen Black. is doing fine in terms of 
material, so it is White’s duty to main- 
tain the pressure. before Black is allowed 
to consolidate. 

26 b4 

It is understandable that White wants 
to open a second front on the queen- 
side in order to deny Black’s. king a safe 
haven, but Surovsky misses a golden 
opportunity here in the shape of the 
mote accurate 26 Hel+ Gd7 27 Wad+. 
Black lacks a.good square for his king, 
eg. 27...8c6 (27...2d8 28 x6) 28 c4 
and White is well on top. 
26.,.Ac6 

OFf course not 26..¢xb4?7! 27 Wd, 
which fully justifies White’s previous 
move, 

27 Wi6+ d7 28 c4 

Forcing Black to jettison: material if 
he is to stay on the board. 
28...@xb4 29 cxd5 Axd5 30 Wxg6 

The exposed position of Black’s king 


takes priority over the (level) miarerial 
situation, giving Sutovsky all the win- 
ning chances, 
30...#be8 31 h3 

While Black’s king: is: stranded, the 
white king lives in comparative safety. 
31...%c6 32 Hf7 Khg8 33 Eg7 

ES: 33 W47! is stronger, maintaining thé 
threats against Black’s king, 
33...2e1+ 34 Sf2 Ëge8 

ES; 34...Hhog7! 35 Wog7 Heb, wiih the 
idea of pushing the b-pawn, gives Black conn- 
terplay. Then 36 a7! is an interesting ma- 
noenvre, aimed at paralysing Black's pieces and 
stopping the queenside pawns: 36...2\c7 37 
gt! Be8 38 bA! and, suddenly, White's king- 
side pawn majority decides the fate of the game: 
38...8408? 39 Wxa8+ Axa8 40 g5 lxg5 
41 DS cle. 
35 Wxh6 H8e2+ 36 &g3 Ae3 

This counterattack would cause many 
players to panic, especially when it 
comes from a top grandmaster, but 
Sutovsky keeps a cool head to negotiate 
the threats, 
37 Wh7 Bxg2+ 38 &f3 Exg7 39 
Wxg7 

ES: Now the b-pawn is the decisive factor 
and the position is winning. 


ele 
UY 
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39..:2d5, to give. Black’s king some 
extra support and prepare an advance of 
the queenside pawns, is the more pru- 
dent course. Then White is denied the 
possibility available to him in the game 
since 40 Wa7 @c7 capes the queen! 
40 Wa7 a5 41 Wa8+ we7 42 
Wa7+ Sc6 43 Ws 

With Black denied his queenside 
counterplay the h-pawn should decide 
the issue in White’s favour. 
43...Ad4+ 44 Sf2 Ke2+ 45 f1 
He3 46 h4 Bxd3 

He may have won a pawn but Gel- 
fand has. also allowed the h-pawn to 


accelerare towards its goal. 


47 h5 Hd1+ 48 @g2 2d2+ 49 Lh3 
Z212 l 

ES: 49.Bad + 50 $g Ddi 51 Wast 
BT 52 h6. 


ara" VY 
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50 h6 

Black will have to part with his rook 
in order to stop this pawn from: fulfill- 
ing its destiny. 
50...8f6 51 Wa8+ 

Setting up a skewer along the 7th 
rank, 
51...@c7 52 h7 Hh6+ 53 dg2 
Exh7 54 Wa7+ &c6 55 Wxh7 

The rest is a simple matter-of tech- 
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nique. 

ES: The rest is quite simple. The curious 
thing was that a few weeks prior to this game I 
played an ending wilh queen against knight 
and three pawns and won it rather easily, 
against IM Barsov, 
55...b5 56 Wa7 b4 57 WxaS &d5 
58 Wb6 b3 59 a5 

White’s a-pawn speeds matters up 
considerably. 
59...¢4 60 a6 b5 61 Wxb5+ 


Gxb5 62 a7 b2 63 ab Sc4 
Gelfand must have been hoping for a 
miracle to continue playing in so hope- 
less a position. 
64 Wa2+ Yc3 65 $f2 d5 66 Wa3+ 
1-0 
A far from perfect game, but a good 
example of modern grandmaster chess 
— hard fought every step of the way, 
with White getting the better of the 
skirmishes, 


And what, in your opinion, is the best game ever played? 

Ir’s so subjective that it can hardly be said, but I could pick Kasparov-Topalov (a 

ready chosen by Yasser), maybe because it’s so fresh in my mind and it was a really in- 

‘genious combination. It’s really hard to say, bur this was a really great game. 

I can name a dozen of the great games which T like enormously. Probably Kas- 

-© parov would be my favourite here, too, as I can recall Karpov-Kasparov, Game 16, 

1985 (also already chosen, this time by Johnny Rowson) and Karpov-Kasparov, Game 22, 

1986, and would include both as my most memorable games. 

But of course, evéry World Champion and many top players have their ingenious 
creatures... I have great respect for many players who didn’t manage to become 
World Champion but whose names will never be forgotten — to name but a few: 
Rubinstein, Nimzowitsch, Bronstein, Keres, Geller, Korchnoi (as for Victor Lvo- 
vich, (Korthnot) he is still capable — like a good wine he becomes better and better 


with the years!) 


Kasparov-Karpov 
World Championship 1986 


Queen's Gambit Declined 


1 d4 Df6 2 c4 eG 3 f3 dd 4 Dc3 
2e7 5 2g5 h6 6 £xt6 

In the Queen’s Gambit Declined the 
freeing ..“Af6-e4 is often a good try to 
equalise, ensuring that at least one set of 
minor pieces is exchanged. By taking on 
f6 immediately White rules out this idea 
ar the cost of relinquishing the bishop 
patr. 


6...2xf6 7 e3 0-0 
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8 ãc1 
White is in no hurry to develop his 
light-squared bishop as one of Black’s 


main ideas is to capture on c4 and then 
break back in the centre with ..c7-c5. 
Thus if White can delay the develop- 
ment of his bishop until capturing. on 
c4, so much the better. 
8...c6 

Black opts for the other central 
break, based on ...c6-e5, This move for- 
tifies che centre in preparation for 
@d7, 8..a6 is the other way to play 
the position, when. White probably does 
bese by continuing to wait for ..dxc4 
with 9 We2 or 9 Wa2. 
9 &d3 

Now if Black goes. for a plan based 
on the thrust of the c-pawn he will lose 
as much time as White, so ir is. time to 
develop the bishop, These finesses are 
certainly not amazing but, at this level, 
every small achievement must be fought 
for. 
9...Ad7 10 0-0 dxc4 11 &xc4 e5 


Black has more or less committed 
himself to this pawn break with his 8th 
move, and now wants White to open 
the position for his bishops with 12 
dxe5, 

12 h3 

Instead Kasparov agrees to an IQP 

position. 
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12...exd4 13 exd4 Ab6 14 &b3 

Chances are apptoximately level ‘from 
the opening stage, White has extra space 
but a structural disadvantage, while 
Black has the bishop pair but also the 
inability to properly blockade d5. 
14...215 15 Hel a5 16 a3 He8 17 
Hxe8 + Wxe8 18 Wd2 


18...2\d7?! 

This move, which weakens Black’s 
control over both the central squares 
and the light squares on the queenside, 
is. Karpov’s first error. The knight also 
limits the mobility of Black’s queen. 
18...\4d7 is natural, and after 19 Hel 
Heg 20 Hxe8t+ Wreg 21 Wr Reo 22 
Bxe6 Wre6 23 Wb8+ Wes 24 Wa7 
c4 Black was comfortably holding his 
own in Portisch-Van der Sterren, Ter 
Apel 1994, 

19 Wr4 206 

19...86 20 Bel is a litle awkward 
for Black, 
20 h4 

White grabs some extra kingside 
space. The key tò this position, from 
White’s point of view, is to not do any- 
thing dramatic but to improve his posi- 
tion as much as possible, without allow- 
ing Black to break our from his slighdy 
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cramped quarters. 
20...Wd8 21 Aad 

Kasparov clamps down on the ...c6- 
c5 pawn break-and eyes the c5-square as 
a potential outpost for his knight. 
21...h5 

Preventing any further kingside ex- 
pansion but handing White the g5- 
square. 
22 Hei b5 

With the rook vacating the c-file 
Karpov takes the opportunity to claim 
some.space on the queenside and chase 
away the irritating knight. 
23 De3 Whs8 24 We3 

À prophylactic move, preparing 
Black’s next by defending aleng the 
third rank. 
24...b4 

Karpov cannot resist. the temptation 
to simplify the position. 
25 e4 bxa3 

25.,.&xe4 doesn’t work on account 
of 26 Wsed bxa3 27 Wxcó axb2 28 
Ws, winning material. 
26 Axf6+ Axf6 27 bxa3 Ad5 28 
&xd5 cxd5 


mite 4 m 


29 Ded 
An instructive position. Most players 
are led to beleve that bishops are 
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slightly superior to knights in all bur the 
most blocked of positions. Here we 
have a knight that definitely: has the 
edge. Black’s main problem is the d5- 
pawn, which restricts the bishop and 
could easily become a target. 
29.,.Wd8 30 WH3 

Targeting Black’s most vulnerable 
points on h5 and d5, 
30...8a6 31 Act &h7 

31.866 32 Wh3 265 33 We3, fol- 
lowed by He5, gives White a definite 
pull. 
32 Wh3 

Leaping at the chance to organise a 
back rank invasion. 
32...2b6 33 Hc8 Wd6 34 Wg3 

Kasparoy piles on the pressure. Kar- 
poy, meanwhile, is struggling to find 
anything constructive. 
34...a4 
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35 Has 

Hitting the a-pawn and setting a dia- 
bolical trap. 
35...We6 

Black. has no convenient way to de- 
fend a4. 35..24b3 looks tempting until 
you see 36 Bh8+ @xh$ 37 Asf7+4, 
winning the queen, 


36 Bxa4 
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White reaps the first rewards of his 
hard work. The first pawn falls, 
36...4f5 37 Ea7 Ebi+ 38 @h2 
el 

Threatening ..Wb1, bur this is easily 
pacried. 
39 Kb7 Bc2 40 13 Hd2 
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Karpov is making it as difficult as 
possible for Kasparov to utilise the ex- 
tta pawn but he is hampered in his 
counterattacking efforts by his poor 
king position. 

41 Ad7 

41 Hb4 is plausible but Kasparov 
chooses ro finish the, game by direct 
attack, 
41...Axd4 42 Ais+ Phe 

42.98 43 Hb8 is clearly hopeless 
for Black: 

43 Zb4 
An excellent move. It is very impor- 


tant to put a stop to Black’s attempts to 
solve most of his problems with „Wf. 
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43...Ec4 

What else? Karpov is seriously tied 
up and his king is in terrible danger. 
43..Eixb4 might lead to the following 
amusing double queei endgame: 44 
axb4 d4 45 b5 d3 46 b6 d2 47 b7 dlW 
48 b8W and, despite having the. move, 
Black’s queens are unable to either at- 
tack or defend, cg, 48..Wel 49 Axed 
Wxe6 50 Wh8+ Wh7 51 Woxg7 mate.. 
44 Exc4 dxc4 45 Wd6 

Black is tied up and has little ‘option 
other than to run the c-pawn and hope 
for the best. 
45...c3 46 Wd4 1-0 

The threat of We3+ can only be met 
by the loss of the c3 pawn. With Black’s 
king still stuck out on a limb there is no 
hope of survival. 


What would be your pearl of wisdom for the chess-playing world? 
What, like my chess motto? I would really like to find something both in my heart 
and my head, as without this kind of approach T do aor believe that one can get to 


the very top of chess. 


‘We can remember your great compatriot Churchill who said, ‘Whatever happens 
to us, we should fight, fight and fight until the victorious end.’ 
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Jonathan Rowson 


Jonathan was born in Aberdeen, Scotland on 18th April 1977. His junior chess ca- 
reer successes included representing Scotland throughout his schooling and silver 
medals at the European Under-18 Championship in 1995 and Under-20 in 1997. 
He made 1999 an extremely noteworthy year by graduating with first class honours 
from Oxford University and becoming Scotland's third and youngest Grandmaster, 
He also won the Scottish Championship (an achievement he repeated convincingly 
in 2001, beating the previous year’s joint winners in consecutive rounds and sealing 
victory with a round to spare). 

Christmas 2000 saw. him plough his-way through a pack of higher rated Grand- 
masters, including ex-British Champion Julian Hodgson, to take fitst place with an 
unbéaten score of 7/10 and a rating performance just short of 2700 in an event in 
York. “he clearly unbiased reporter for The Scotsman, John Henderson, wrote: 
‘Once, on a tourist trip to the city of York, I discovered in the local museum thar 
there’s still in existence an ancient bylaw that legally allows you to shoot a Scotsman 
within the confines of the city centre with a bow and arrow on a Sunday afternoon, 
In reality, this may have been the only way the competitors might have stood a 
chance in stopping the run of Jonathan Rowson in the pre-Christmas York Vikings 
Chess Festival.’ Jonathan has also written tw6 popular chess books, Understanding the 
Griinjeld (1999) and The Seven Deadly Chess Sins (2001). l 


Could you tell me a little about your chess playing background? 

My family enjoys a mild dispute over who taught me the moves. At the age of five, 
either my mum, Uncle Michael or late Grandad Rae started it all. Thereafter my 
brother used me as a chess punching bag until one day around the age of seven ] 
exchanged all the pieces and, with just kings remaining, 1 shouted upstairs to my 
mum in wails of delight. She was doing a different sort of ‘hoovering’, so didn’t 
hear me, but thereafter 1 started to punch back, and continued to develop my love 
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of chess at school and at the Bon Accord Chess Club in Aberdeen. 

l first represented Scotland at primary level, at the age of nine, but I made some 
Sort of leap when my family moved to London when | was ten years old. There T 
met Richard James at rhe Richmond Junior Chess Club, who introduced me to the 
possibility of improving by‘studying books as well as playing. 

When | returned to Aberdeen two years later my personal and family life were 
initially very complicated and 1 think T used chess as a very effective form of escap- 
ism. Every day 1 would rerurn from school and study chess for at least an hour, 
usually more. Much of this time-was spent daydreaming, about co-operative oppo- 
nents letting me win in style, but some of it was more serious, because I had an ex- 
cellent first coach in the form of Scottish FM (FIDE Master) Donald Holmes, 
whom I used to see every few months. He encouraged me to play through game 
colléctions and practice analysis Korov-style, by looking at a complicated position 
for awhile, writing down conclusions and comparing them to the author’s analysis, 
This is fine in theory, bur ir didn’t happen as often as ir should have, and even now 
I prefer to daydream. Anyway, 1 made considerable progress at this ime and from 
being around 1600 Elo as ‘a twelve year old, by the age of fifteen I was already 
somewhere between 2200-2300 Elo. 


Who was your inspiration? 

Inspiration comes in various forms, but it’s no joke to say that I was my own inspi- 
ration. In the sense that making the most of myself, and living ‘life fully really mat- 
tered to me. 

For various reasons, including developing diabetes at the age of six, I became 
quite self-aware and self-disciplined at a young age and saw my life as some sort of 
Project, perhaps even as a work of art, with myself as the artist. That may sound a 
bit grandiose, but I really thought of myself in thar way; not that I was uniquely en- 
dowed with special talents or more worthy than others, but just that 1 realised that 
my life was my responsibility and that I was free to live it as well or badly as T would 
choose, Chess is rewarding in this regard because luck is more or less eliminated, so 
you begin to sce a strong correlation berween personal effort and better results. 

There were people who helped a lot as 1 was growing up, including Paul Mor- 
wani, Mark Condie and John Glendinning. Then of course my mum, who has been 
a constant source of strength. I’ve always been somewhar bewitched by Kasparov's 
games, but I don’t think 1 really had any chess heroes as such. Indeed my childhood 
heroes were more likely to be historical or politcal figures; Mahatma Gandhi, Mar- 
tin Luther King junior and Nelson Mandela come to mind. 


How important was becoming a Grandmaster, both personally and within the 
chess playing community, especially as your final norm was achieved in 
Scotland? 

Very important. Inside the chess world, ratings probably matter more than titles in 
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terms of recognition, partly because there are a burgeoning number of titled players 
in the world. Pm sure there are lots of Grandmasters who have never even heard of 
me, and many T don’t know myself. So, there is a sense that the tide has lost some 
of its allure, but it’s still an honour to have the title, and it’s by no means easy to 
attain. 

By the time | was eighteen, it looked likely that I would eventually make the title 
if T continued to apply myself, but it was especially pleasing to do so in Scotland, all 
the more so since an English Grandmaster had been invited to make the norm pos- 
sible, and I seized the chance while it was there (The English Grandmaster was actialty 
laran MacSummerscale’ as he come to be known, We had a marvellous iwo weeks in beantiful 
Edinburgh and felt privileved to be a part of the crtation of Scotland's third Grandmaster), On a 
personal level, T guess it's one of those things you can ‘tell your grandchildren’ but, 
nevertheless, it cannor sustain you for long. New desires quickly take hold. 


What is your greatest ambition, and what is your plan to achieve it? 
My deepest personal.ambitions. lie outside of chess, but certainly T would like tö 
keep on working seriously on the game and improving steadily. It’s important for 
me co feel thar 1 made the most of my chess potential, but only within the context 
of my whole life. In this respect, I am aiming to be 2600 before I am thirty. This is a 
limited goal in one respect because 2600 barely makes the world top 100 these days, 
but it’s also-a difficult personal challenge, because there are other things going on in 
my life 
However, this question reminds me of that saying: “when all is said and done, 
more is-said than done’, Indeed, when it comes to ambition it is crucial to distin- 
guish between ‘wanting’ something and ‘choosing it’, If, for example, you want to 
be World Champion and you tell yourself this every day: T want to be World 
Champion; that is my ambition’ this feeling of ‘wanting’ will quickly become your 
experience and the experience will be one of lacking something in your life, If, on 
the other hand, you find that you can identify with yourself as being world cham- 
pion, then you set about choosing it. You reveal your choice through your behav- 
iour and your determination. Every action says ‘this.is who I am’ and if your actions: 
are dedicated to chess improvement, then you’ve made an appropriate choice. 
Kasparov chose it from a very young age, as did most other champions. This is 
slightly more speculative, and I may soon be proven wrong, bur I have the feeling 
that when it comes to heating Kasparov, Kramnik chose it whilst Anand merely 
wants it. As for me, to answer this question by stating my main ambition is just an- 
other way of saying ‘I want this’ so I prefer to pass for now. 


Is there a history to your Gumptious ICC handle? 

I was introduced to the concept of gumption’when T read Zen aad the Art of Motorey- 
cle Maintenance by Robert Pirsig. This is one of my favourite books and T loved the 
conception of gumption as he expounds it. ‘“Gumprtion’ appears to be an old Scots 
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word from the 18th century, but its exact meaning is rather clusive. If you have 
gumption, or ‘feel gumptious’, then you have ‘get up and go’, you have a cetrain 
connection with the task at hand, Pirsig says that the gumption filling process oc- 
curs when one is quiet long. enough to sec.and hear and feel the real universe, not 
just one’s stale opinions about it. 

T used this as my TCC handle because I am intending co write a book about 
gumption and wanted to remind myself of the relevance and importance of this 
project every time I found myself playing ‘just one more’ game of blitz like some 
sort of zombie. (Jonathas is quite a regular on the Internet Chess Club, bis highest Internet 
rating having so far been’ 3007) 


What is your most entertaining chess story? 
The one about the madman, the assassin and the transsexual, but T prefer to keep 
the details for a less public forum. 


Apologies for the abruptness of this question, but it was set by one of my 
readers and ! feel obligated to ask it.. Are you embarrassed to be a Grand- 
master rather than something worthwhile like a brain-surgeon? 

Embarrassed? Far from it, It isan important question, however, and such senti- 
ments have troubled me from time to time. 1 guess the question implies thar chess 
players are somehow ‘useless’ and one should be embarrassed unless your vocation 
has utility, especially if you have channelled your energies towards an activity which 
has little public. value on the face of it, when you could have channelled yourself 
towards other areas. This claim can be undermined on all sorts of grounds, but-it 
remains a probing challenge. 

Firstly, being a grandmaster does nor need to be a.central part of your identity or 
even your vocation, so far from being an embarrassment, the title in itself is a great 
source of pride, recognising as it does a level of skill in a complex activity not com- 
monly achieved by the majority of people. 

Beyond that, Grandmaster Keith Arkell put it quite nicely when he said that al- 
though he felr he might not be doing much good for the world as a chess player, he 
was fairly sure he wasn’t doing any harm. I’m sure there arc lots of people in 
‘worthwhile’ vocations that would find it more difficult to say this. 

Morcover, the extent to which you are ‘worthwhile’ depends a lot on the com- 
pany you keep, your morals, your motives and the value you bring to people around 
you, There are millions of unsung heroes in the world, millions of worthwhile fam- 
ily membets whose value may be barely known outside the family, countless unpub- 
lished poets or little-known musicians whose work is certainly ‘worthwhile’ for 
them and those around them. Likewise, distinguished chess players may have a con- 
siderable influence on the chess community but, more importantly, this can also 
impact on the wider world in a variety of ways. 

But I must admit, the question of chess being an essentially futile activity has a 
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nagging persistence for me. Sir Walter Scott said chess was ‘a sad waste of brains’ 
and George Bernard Shaw said it was ‘a foolish expedient for making idle people 
believe they are doing something very clever’. I occasionally think that the thou- 
sands of hours I’ve spent on chess, however much they have. developed me person- 
ally, could have been better spent; I could have learned several languages in that 
time, campaigned for world peace or worked on cancer research, So on the face of 
it, the opportunity cost seems huge, but this is a limited perspective. which does not 
capture the value of playing chess. 

By way of justification, 1 think it was Hans Ree who poignantly remarked that 
‘chess is beautiful enough to waste your life for’ and personally I often find chess 
extremely beautiful. However, this idea of ‘waste’ is perhaps what really needs to be 
attacked, because it assumes there is some sort‘of ‘good life which is not a waste. 
Theories abound, bur no one really knows what constitutes such a “good life’, Even 
if they did, it may have morë to do with the quality of your thoughts and emorions 
than what you do to earn money. 

Let me put it like this. There are some vocations that are essential to the preser- 
vation of human life (medicine), the smooth functioning of society (law and order, 
politics), the so-called ‘creation’ of wealth (business) and the development of skill 
and intellect (education). And there are others which are perhaps less essential from 
a functional perspective, but which play an invaluable part iñ hunian experience (art, 
leisure, sport, music, literature and, dare I say it, chess). Not everyone can be a brain 
surgeon, or warits to be, and let’s be thankful for the fact that we have a variety of 
talents and experienée to offer, thus enriching human life. 

Lots could be said about this issue, which amounts to how we should live our 
lives, bur in so far as there is an answer, it might be said that chess is a créative and 
beautiful pursuit, which allows us to experience a wide range of uniquely human 
characteristics. Grandmasters are capable of generating this experience to a level 
that is sometimes exciting and sometimes sublime:and this is surely worthwhile, not 
only for themselves, but for anyorie who can understand the game or appreciate the 
value of beauty. In any-case, 1 would much rather live in.a-world where everyone 
had the freedoin to choose how to fulfil themselves, and were relaxed about making 
mistakes, than a‘world where everyone was fiercely determined to be ‘worthwhile’. 
A tree may be worthwhile for building a dam or making a fire, but it is no more so 
than a tree which is beautiful in virtue of the fact that it és. 

Chess is.a celebration of existential freedom in the sense that we are blessed with 
the opportunity to create ourselves through our actions and in choosing to play 
chess, we are celebrating freedom above utiliry. Besides, the grass is always greener 
on the other side. and T’m sure there’s a brain surgeon out there who curses the day 
he put the chessboatd away and took’out his scalpel. 


Teli me about the seven deadly. sins? 
Pm hoping .you mean the seven deadly chess sins because I haven’t read the bible 
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for a long time. The first thing to say is that I bring a slightly unusual conception of 
sin to the book, whereby sin is the state of fundamental limitation that we find our- 
selves in when it comes to chess.. These limits ate basic — our brains, riervous sys- 
tems, emotions, habits, personality and desires. These are the raw ingredients of the 
chess struggle and they are all imperfect systems, leading inevitably to error. We are 
in a sinful condition in the sense that we cannot help but go wrong. My approach 
was to devise seven sins that were common to all players based on these limitations 
and then to elucidate them on the basis of the litle 1 kriow about chess psychology 
and neuroscience. (Jonathan describes chess sin as a misreading of chess reality. And goes on to 
say, that if we are the main instruments of the chess réality, it is through a. better understanding of 
ourselves that we come.to understand sin in chess) 

‘THINKING is concerned with the way we perceive positions and go about 
working out what to play — I examine the role of emotion in this process and some 
of the problems and paradoxes which result when we realise that we perceive on 
the basis of pattern recognition. 

BLINKING is basically about recognising critical moments in a game — we have 
no special tool or indicator to help us do this and our failure to do so is a fairly typi- 
cal cause of error. 

WANTING is about the way our desire for a win or a draw effects our play, and 
T also stress the importance of enthusiasm and being able to ‘just play’. 

MATERIALISM is based on an attack on our current point system in chess — 
pawn=1, rook=5 etc. We often fail to see good moves that give away material be- 
cause this point system has become so hard-wired. 

EGOISM is all about your own sense of self as you play, and how this relates to 
your awareness of yout Opponent. 

PERFECTIONISM is about trying too hard and getting into time trouble. 

LOOSENESS is about ‘losing the plot’ and the role of emotion more generally. 


A recent study has shown that Grandmasters use a different part of their 
brain to amateurs, that Grandmasters rely on years’ worth of stored informa- 
tion and pattern recognition. How do you view such research? 

There have been very few studies on the chess brain from a neuro-scientific per- 
spective and I suspect they would show that, on the contrary, we use the same part 
(of the brain) to a similar intensity, but that somehow (which we're probably a few 
years away from understanding} Grandmasters use it more efficiently and effec- 
tively. 

De Groot and others constructed studies based on board reconstruction and 
chess ‘vision’, which showed that Grandmasters don’t think more than weaker play- 
ers, but they do ‘see’ more and-what they see is more relevant to finding good 
moves. 1 have some problems with this. idea because the ‘vision’ of strong players 
tends to be entirely abstract. Contrary to popular opinion, mast Grandmasters don’t 
actually have a chessboard in their head (not even a little one). It’s difficult to exam- 
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ine your thoughts while thinking about something clse, so I can’t be too definitive, 
but all the top chess players T’ve asked tell me that they can talk about chess nioves 
quite easily without any exact correspondence to a visual image of the board, so the 
‘vision’ model may not be a full explanation. It seems that Grandmasters can some- 
how transcend the need for a visual image, and think about chess: in some sort of 
mysterious realm of purely spatial relationships. 

On an explanarory level, there are close affinities between excellence in chess and 
fluency in language. I think there are less than a hundred players in the world who 
really ‘speak’ chess as their ‘first language’ in this sense. Just as we don’t usually 
make basic grammatical errors when we speak our native language, players who are 
deeply talented, who seem somehow to have chess ‘in the blood’ tend not to make 
basic oversights in the way that lesser mortals, even of Grandmaster strength, do. I 
haven’t often played against such players, but Grischuk comes to mind, as do 
Morozevich and Adams in terms’of having a seemingly effortless ability to home in 
on good moves almost instantly on seeing a position. So perhaps there is something 
like a ‘factor X’ at the vety highest levels of chess, but that’s just another way of 
saying that there are some things we can’t explain yet. 

Then, of course, you have strong players who have chess as a strong ‘second lan- 
guage’; including sorne Graridmasters and several thousand players of international 
standard. Then you have those who can ‘get by’ in the language but get easily con- 
fused and can’t use too many words (see many positions) at the same time. Then 
you have those who*strugzle to speak the language, and make fairly major gram- 
matical errors (blunder pieces) on a regular basis. 


So, what about the theory from the same study that Grandmasters manage 
to programme themselves with 100,000 chess patterns? 

Ir’s misleading to say that Grandmasters programme themselves directly. It’s not 
like the Grandmaster feeds himself with a certain number of patterns, which he 
later regurgitates (forgive the image). In my view it’s the brain that makes the pat- 
terns on the basis of experience, so all the Grandmaster does is expose himself to 
chess information and lets the brain rack it up in its own mysterious way. 

Moreover, we should nor ignore the striking empirical fact that the vast majority 
of Grandmasters started playing when they were quite young and continued to do 
so intensely until they became Grandmasters. Thus they exposed themselves to 
chess when their brains still had a lot of ‘plasticity’ and the chess patterns could be 
near optimally organised. That said, all of our brain mechanisms are highly compli- 
cated and the question “why did I play thar move?’ often remains unanswered, even 
for. Grandmasters. 


Following on from this, what do you recommend players like myself do to 
‘feed’ themselves with patterns in order to better their game? 
You certainly can improve significantly by working on your chess, but I’m afraid 
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that although I like to believe in determined efforts at self-improvement, will power 
and free will, it may be that the margin for improvement is not especially wide. Af- 
ter stabilising at a certain level, your average player will rend to oscillare within a 
fairly narrow range. 

Chess is probably more difficult than the most complex natural languages of the 
world, so for your average club player to become a Grandmaster is perhaps more 
difficult than an English speaker with no particular language skills learning to speak 
fluent Hungarian. 1 have some Hungarian friends and Flangarian is about as com- 
plex. as languages get, but 1 know. that even if I lived in Hungary and studied the 
language every day for ten years, I still wouldn’t speak the language as well as they 
do now. Of course, 1 could make myself understood and, carefully avoiding mis- 
takes, I might even sound proficient, but that’s not the issue here. In pressure situa- 
ions.such as those we have in chess, fluency makes a big difference, and no matter 
how much I study, PI never be close to Kasparov's fluency in chess. 

Pm not.a defeatist by nature, bur there are definitely limits to what is possible 
when it comes to. chess improvement, so 1 would say that the first step to improv- 
ing is to set a challenging bur realistic goal. 


What are the secrets of the Grandmaster mind? 

Tm notsure, and in any case they aren’t really secret; or perhaps Pm just not inon 
the secret! Most strong players don’t really know why they think of a certain move 
as good and another bad, partly because the mechanism for seemg the moves is 
based on spatial intelligence located in the right hemisphere of the brain and the 
mechanism for explaining these moves lies with language ability located largely in 
the left hemisphere. ‘This is a bit over-simplified, but it points to the fact that the 
insight of.a Grandmaster is often not easy to putvey. IF] assess a position as clearly 
better for one side and my opponent thinks it’s equal, I can’t always explain my 
point of view verbally. 

Certainly, Grandmaster ‘secrets’ are not a simple list of qualities like good prepa- 
tation, physical fitness, precise technique, knowing the opponent, practicality, accu- 
rate and quick calculation, positional judgement etc. Although all these things are 
helpful, they are nor fundamental. The bottom line is thar most Grandmasters have 
a strong sense of where the pieces should go, but beyond the incomplete- pattern 
recognition theory above, nobody is exactly sure why. 


It has been said that chess is ali about conquering the opening. Do you 
agree with this point of view? 
In a word, no. Above strong Grandmaster level, say 2570, 1 think openings matter a 
lor and. often have a decisive bearing on the game, but there are many super- 
Grandmasters who ate not so good in the opening, who still make excellent results 
by outplaying their opponent later in the game. 

Benveen 2300ish and 2550ish they are quite important and you can gain a lot of 
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points through caréful preparation, though the level of technique is not usually so 
high thar you won’t have another chance if you go wrong, 

Between 2000 and 2300 it’s rarely the most significant part of the-game in terms 
of opportunities presented, bur the outcome of the opening will often have a 
correlation with the final result. l 

Below 2000 it will only tend to matter in terms of specific preparation for specific 
opponents in fairly predictable sharp or trap-intensive lines. So, if you fall within 
this latter range, I would definitely spend more time studying interesting endgames, 
tactics and middlegames than 1 would on the opening, 

That said, we're all a little indulgent in this regard because we can quickly see the 
result of opening preparation and identify with our openings in the way we can’t 
with other, less labelled aspects of the game. So I genuinely believe that for most 
club players one hundred hours of endgame work will yield far more dividends in 
the long-term than one hundred hours on the opening, even if you see the benefits 
of the opening work more directly. 

Beyond that, I genuinely believe that by far the best thing to do is tọ study your 
own games as deeply as you can and be as honest with yourself as possible: 1 also 
advise doing anything which will increase your enthusiasm for the game, even if that 
involves not playing for a while! Playing through well annotated games tends to be 
pleasurable and instructive, but try to think while you’re doing this — how would 
you have played differently and why. What are your undetlying motivations and 
assumptions, and are.they helpful? This latter part is the miost difficult. Chess im- 
provement is a very personal, deeply psychological matter and the players them- 
selves will often know deep down what they need to do to improve, but if and only 
if they are honest with themselves. 


Metaphysicists have suggested that chess is a ‘medieval computer simula- 
crum, a magical model of the world’ (or of time) in which the various forces 
confront one another. Or an image of life, your opponent representing the 
tyranny of the outside world. What do you think about these opinions? 
Pd like to meet that metaphysicist and ask him what on earth he’s talking about! 
As far as 1 know there was nothing resembling computers in medieval times and the 
vaguest concepts of computation were probably. in their infancy. I guess by ‘medic- 
val’ they just mean primitive, inchoate, ponderous, passive or something similarly 
related. However, even tough there are undoubtedly parallels between chess and 
life, to speak of a ‘simulacrum’ in this ‘context is going too far. 

Chess is too-abstract to be a viable simulacrum, but we can, perhaps, see chess as 
a model of life in more ways than one. For instance, it tends to have a beginning 
(youth), a middle (career/family) and an end (old age), it has.an essentially agonistic 
character (just as in life, we-are compelled to make difficult decisions), it evokes a 
variety of emotions and stories can be told through the moves. Byen so, life is a 
much richer tapestry and there is much in life which cannot be found in chess, even 
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on a plausible metaphorical level (sensory pleasures, ethnicity, nose-tings, natural 
beaury, foreign languages, coriander, underwear, windmills) (ududmilfs, damn) for 
them to be compared in this strony sense. 

It might be a model of time in that we speak of ‘moments’ during games, we talk 
of a move having a history and we sce events unfold in time over the board — the 
game somehow ‘moves’ through time and we observe this movement. We also 
know that just as we must die, the game must end, so there is some natural angst 
associated with both chess and life. Bur again, the parallel is not very tidy because 
chess games can be timeless in a way life can never be. Stykes of play do change, but 
if you show me a random set of games arid ask me when and where they are played, 
T would be struggling in a way T might not if you show me some photographs of 
events in real life. I would make mistakes of course, but at least (wih she photographs) 
Td have something tangible to go on. 

As for the opponent as the tyranny of the outside world, it doesn’t seem like a 
very enlightened view of the game or of the world. Firstly, because we often know 
and like our opponents and can’t deceive ourselves in this way and, secondly, it im- 
plies a fairly defeatist view about rhe outside world, as if it were. by definition some- 
thing hostile to be combared and overcome. Tf you sce the world as essentially be- 
nevolent and your opponent as a fellow human, then I believe in the long-term 
youll be a much happier person. 


What would be your definition of chess? 

To terms of a definition, 1 was quite fond of David Norwood’s characterisation for a 
while — that ‘Chess is art with truth’ — but then someone suggested that maybe all 
art is truth. (or none of it is) and 1 was pur back out to sea. Pve never scratched too 
dyeply for a final definition and I’m not sure it is wise to do so. I don’t see why 
there should be a single definition to capture such an extraordinary phenomenon. 
So what chess. is I don’t know, but éat it is I am very glad. 


What are you afraid of? 
Not being true to myself and Jeaving important things unsaid. 


Do the antics of some chess players make John McEnroe look like the 
model sportsman? What’s going wrong and what role has FIDE played in the 
disarray in which the chess world currently finds itself? 
It is regrettable that the chess world breeds, some anti-social behaviour. Perhaps 
some aspects of the game do lend themselves to character traits like narcissism and 
competitiveness, but I guess this comes with the territory. T certainly don’t think it’s 
a problem that can be tackled at at institucional level, 

T don’t know much about FIDE and 1 certainly prefer not to ‘get involved in 
blaming anyone, There are very few international organisations which run smoothly 
at all times and Pm nor sure the current disarray extends beyond the lack of a clear 
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World Champion and an enigmatic president with a few radical but eminently re- 
versible ideas. 


How can we successfully market chess to a dubious world? Even when the 
House of Commons debated chess as a sport, the words anorak and nerd 
were used, How are we to overcome such prejudice? 

Do you mean rhe world is dubious, or that the world thinks chess is dubious?! It’s a 
useful ambiguity because the two go hand in hand. I think the general educational 
and cultural focus has to change before large numbers of people begin to see the 
value in a game like chess. The main reason for this is that its value is not immedi- 
ate; the long-term benefits are hard to quantify, and all artempts to simplify and ac- 
celerate chess are double-edged because they undermine the depth and complexity 
of the game while trying to celebrate ir. 

Ir takes some patience to appreciate chess, and this is not as fashionable a virtue 
as it used to be! Chess could also be called ‘an ‘elitist’ activity, not in the sense of 
being unduly or unfairly exclusive, bur just as opposed to readily accessible and 
‘popular’, Lers face it, it’s a difficult game and it consumes a lot of time. Perhaps we 
shouldn’t try too hard to marker the game as a popular pursuit. Those who love 
chess tend to love it deeply precisely because of its depth, Much of the pame’s 
charm is lost if we simplify or dilute it, and this may not be a price worth paying for 
tnaking chess more popular. It’s a graceful game which waits to be discovered. It’s 
not in its nature to vaunt itself, and it rewards the patience of those who seck it out, 

Moreover, efforts to make chess look more ‘sexy’ and alluring are largely in vain. 
People won't buy it in the current cultural climate, when there are so many other 
things to capture their attention, We all know that it can’t compete with something 
like football when it comes to popular appeal, because rhe thrills it provides, al- 
though perhaps more decply satisfying. and personally felt, rarely capture the atten- 
non of a crowd. 

What we need is a society which supports and respects the activity, but thar’s not 
the same as making it popular. The prejudice you mention is endemic, but is not 
just focused on chess but on anything that doesn’t aspire to the (inevitable) straight- 
jacket worn by popular culture. If something is complex and difficult you can’t 
make instant conversation out of it; you can’t trivialise it, and l think that’s a good 
thing, 

The future for chess and its improved image lies in education. Not just to con- 
tinue to bring the game to schools, although that definitely helps, bur to have a so- 
cictal culture where learning is valued and celebrities are celebrated for what they 
know or can do, rather than because the media inflates them into cultural icons, 
famous in the end for little more than being famous. When a majority of people 
start to value ideas and place less emphasis on instant gratification and activities 
requiring diminutive attention spans, then we may start to get somewhere with 
popularising chess, but these long-term cultural changes are of course largely out of 
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chess players’ hands. 

In so far as we can do anything immediately useful, we should raise awareness of 
the emotional and psychological elements of chess, whilst continuing to promote its 
cognitive benefits. People will only be engrossed in activities that they can relate to 
and chess is unusual in that you can only be a spectater while being a participant, in 
other words watching a game is only interesting if you know what is going on, Most 
people can’t relate to “gS attacks the vulnerable f7-square’ but they can relate to 
‘he won't like thar, his soft under-belly is under (heavy) fire’ — but even that wears 
thin after a while if you can't generate ideas about the game by yourself, 


We have made huge technological advancements. Did the Deep Blue victory 
signify an end to human superiority, or has this event been over-hyped? 

The Deep Blue victory was sad and perhaps unnecessary. We. all know that Kas- 
parov wasn’t at his best, but perhaps it was just a matter of time in any case. T spoke 
with Joel Benjamin who worked for Deep Blue and he reckoned that it was at least 
2650 in general. There’s no reason in principle why it couldn’t climb another 200 
points in due course. 

However, this scare-mongering about the end of human superiority is absolute 
nonsense, or it at least applies to a very limited domain. If I play the computer and 
it starts to beat me, I still have many advantages over it: 

a) I know I’m playing chess, and am aware of the experience... 

b) T can talk about the game and play around with my thoughts. 

c) If 1 get really irritated, I can unplug the computer (or stamp on it). 

Basically Į can ‘jump out of the system’ in a way that the computer can’t. Of 
course, computers compute better than humans, but our superiority comes from 
the fact that rhe computers are much more dependent on us than we are on them; 
at least for now! 


What do you consider to be your best game? 

It’s hard to take these things out of context; sometimes you are very proud of a 
game and buzz for a week, even if it turns out to be pretty lousy on objective analy- 
sis. Moreover, some great games are spoiled by a mistake near the end. Ar the mo- 
ment, I'd probably choose Wells-Rowson, Canadian Open 2000, because T had to 
beat a strong Grandmaster and good friend in the last round with Black and played 
very positively from start to finish. 


&2d3 
Wells-Rowson This was the last round and Peter 
Canadian Open 2000 Wells knew that a draw would guarantee 
Outen Pawn Opening him a share of first place. Although a 


win would score outright first, there is a 
1 d4 d6 2 f3 294 3 e4 AE 4 great temptation in such circumstances 
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to play safe. After all, Rowson had to 
win in order to catch the leaders and so 
would probably have to take some risks 
to win. 4 “\c3 is the main line and gives 
White the dangerous plan of kingside 
expansion after 4..e6 5 h3 &h5 6 We2, 
with g2-g4 to follow. 
4...e6 5 h3 h5 6 0-0 d5 

Black’s main idea in such positions, 
setting up a French pawn structure but 
with the light-squared bishop outside 
the pawn chain. In the French White 
often wants to expand in the centre 
with e4-e5, but here, with the knight on 
f3 pinned, this leaves White vulnerable 
to a quick counterattack with ...c7-c5, 
6 and Bb6. Not surprisingly, 
Wells avoids this: 
7 Dbd2 Le7 8 c3 0-0 9 exd5 exdd 


9..@xd5 is perfectly plausible, but 
Rowson’s idea is tọ set up an active IQP 
position. 

10 Hel c5! 

Black must act before White is able 
to manocuvre his knight to g3, with a 
strong position. 

11 dxcS 

Now there is no time for 11 @£1 be- 
cause after 11..cxd4 12 cxd4 Ac6 13 
&c3 Wb6 White is under pressure, 


11.,,.2xc5 12 Ab3 b6 
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Tt is well known that the best way of 
dealing with an isolated qucen’s pawn is 
to blockade it and combine this with a 
kingside fianchetto. In this particular 
situation White is in no position to suc- 
cessfully implement cither plan, which 
leaves Black very comfortable: 

13 &g5 

The attempt to trade pieces and 
blockade d4 with 13 2e3 does not 
solve White’s: problems: 13.26 14 
Bxb6 Wxbó, when White has consider- 


able difficulty co-ordinating and will 


find .Ħfe8 awkward to meet. However, 
after 15 &e2 Bfe 16 Afds Axd4 17 
cxd4 &xe2 18 Exe2 Black should not 
be able to win against accurate defence. 

The radical 15 g4 leaves White’s king- 
side critically weakened, 15.886 16 
Rxg6 hxg6 17 Dfd4 a5 seeing White’s 
structural concessions coming back to 
haunr him. 
13...h6 14 2h4 

White can win a pawn with 14 &xf6 
Wxfo 15 g4 Lp6 16 Bxe6 Wx 17 
Wxd5 but it is easy to see why Wells 
rejected this, as after 17..“Ac6 Black is 
very active and White’s kingside is vul- 
nerable. Not an ideal situation when a 
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draw is sufficient. 
14...Ac6 15 25 g5 

Ironically Rowson can justify this 
kingside thrust, thanks to the extra 
space generally afforded the player with 
the IQP, 
16 2g3 Dea! 


The key move! The weaknesses on g3 
and f3 oblige White to accept this posi- 
tional pawn sacrifice, but Jonathan has 
foreseen that he will get more than 
enough compensation. 

17 Q2xed dxe4 18 Exe4 f5 

Although it appears that Black is re- 
sorting to desperation on. the kingside 
the master plan is to lock White’s dack- 
squared bishop out of the game. 

19 Be6 Wxd1+ 20 Ēxd1 f4 21 h2 


Janathan Rowson 


21...Had8! 

Our Scottish hero’s treatment of the 
position is both admirable and instruc- 
tive. Most players would rush to play 
2x3 here to forever entomb the 
bishop on h2, but Rowson correctly 
judges. that with the vulnerability of his 
opponent’s batk rank it is more. impor- 
tant not to give White’s king breathing 
space. 

22 Axd8 

Now Black pets what he wants. The 
alternative is unattractive but perhaps 
White should have keep some control 
of his back rank with 22 del, although 
Rowson’s advantage is undeniable after 
22... 2x13 23 pxf3 Ge7. 
22...Exd8 23 Did2 

The other knight retreat does not 
help because Black is able to restore 
material parity while maintaining his 
grip- on the kingside after 23 Dbd2 27 
24 Bet (24 Bxh6 $p7 traps the rook) 
24... 2x02 etc. 

23...247 24 He2 2c! 
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Black’s every move creates a threat 
and he is effectively a piece up. 
25 Hel Hebd! 

Turning the screw. Tt is important to 
continue making threats, thus denying 
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White the time to break with g2-g3. 
26 Axed 

26 Hxe5 2xb3 is quite unpleasant for 
White. 
26...Axc4 27 &f1 

There is still no time for 27 g3 as 
27..A\d2 threatens either a decisive 
check on F3 or an infiltration on the 
seventh rank. 
27...Axb2 

Rowson has regained his pawn so 
now is a good time co take stock of the 
position. With Black’s pieces so active 
and White's bishop still entombed, 
Black is simply winning. 
28 g3 f3 

Fixing yet another weakness on f2. 
29 g4 

Finally the bishop has gained some 
ait, bur this is far too late to, save the 
game. 
29...&.xf2! 7 

The simplest way of converting 
Black’s advantage. Jonathan exploits the 
h2-bishop’s awkward placement in or- 
det to organise a decisive infiltration on 
the seventh rank. 
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30 &xf2 Ad3+ 31 Sf1 xel 32 
&xel He8+ 33 &f1 He2 34 293 

The bishop is Gnally free, but nothing 
ean hee the game now. 

.xa2 35 Dd4 a5 

E ack had doubtless seen this plan 
when making his 29th move. The a- 
pawn will cost White a piece. 
36 ©xf3 a4 0-1 

A positional masterpiece by Scot- 
Jand’s youngest grandmaster, in which 
he cleverly kept control of the position 
at all times. Peter Wells may have lost 
on time at this point, but the game is 
winning for Jonathan. 


What do you think was the best game ever played? 

Again, 1 don’t like this word ‘best’ much, because there are so many good ones, but 
probably Karpov-Kasparov, Game 16 of the 1985 World Championship match, 
with 8...d5 in the Taimanov Sicilian. This is an extremely deep game, with lots of 
hidden ideas and prophylactic thinking. When you read Kasparov’s notes to this 
game you find it hard to imagine there ever being a stronger human chess player. 


Karpov-Kasparov 
World Ch. 1985 (Game 16) 


Sicilian Defence 


1 e4 c5 2 Af3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
Axd4 Ac6 5 “Abs 
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This is White’s most direct attempt to 
take advantage of the Taimanov move 
order. The knight threatens to hop into 
d6 and this gives White the opportunity 
to set up the famous Maroczy bind with 
his next move. 
5...d6 6 c4 


Whire’s pawns have a cramping cf- 
fect, making it difficult for Black to 
break out beyond his third rank. 
6...Af6 7 D1ce3 a6 

Already the first drawback of White's 
position is. revealed, Only by retreating 
to a less desirable. square can White 
avoid an exchange that would help 
Black. 


Z 


Ya 


8 Da3 

The main line. 8 d4 allows a timely 
A\xd4 followed by ...8d7-c6. 
8...d5 

Certainly Black's most ambitious 
move. Typically, Kasparov prefers dy- 
namism to patient manoeuvring. In his 
own words ‘As a rule, such activity in 
the opening on the part of Black is stra- 
tegically unfounded, but if one thinks 
abour it, the transfer of the knight from 
‘gl to a3 can hardly be considered an 
asset for White? 

It is perfectly plausible for Black to 
play 8...8e7, with the idea of setting up 
a ‘hedgehog’ formation. Black will de- 
velop peaceably with ...b7-b6, ...b7?, 
0-0 and ...We7,, followed by manocu- 
vring mostly on the first three ranks, 
before breaking with a timely ...b6-b5 or 
.l6-d5. 


Jonathan Rowson 


9 cxd5 exd5 10 exd5 “Ab4 11 2e2 

White has other moves but this is still 
considered to be the critical try here. 
11...2¢05 


a! 


Kasparov goes for maximum piece 
activity before attempting to regain his 
pawn. With the benefit of hindsight we 
can say that this move is over- 
ambitious, and Black should take. the 
pawn immediately with 11...Dfxd5. 

12 0-0 stad 

Karpov fails to find the most incisive 
reply and the danger passes for Black. 
To his credit, one year later, against Van 
der Wiel in Brussels 1986, Karpov dis- 
missed Black’s set-up with 12 23, 
when after 12..2xe3 13 Wadt+ Dd7 14 
Wxb4 2c5 15 Wegt $f8 16 0-0 b5 17 
@®c2 White had a clear advantage. 
13...2d7 14 Wxb4 and 13...b5.14 Wxb4 
also leave. White with a safe extra pawn. 
12...0-0 13 2f3 2f5 

With Karpov missing his best chance 
Kasparov activates his remaining pieces 
with gusto, 

14 ĝg5 He8 15 Wa2 b5 

Sensibly limiting the possibilities of 
the poorly placed knight on a3. Unfor- 
tunately for Karpov his light-squared 
weaknesses will not go away. 
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16 Bad1 @d3 
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The. knight reaches an absolutely 
awesome position, which if it can be 
maintained will dictate the course of the 


game. 
17 Dab1 

17 d6 is White’s best chance to meet 
Black's growing initiative. Then 


17..84xd6 (17..8a7-18 Be2 Hed 19 
4\d5 hands the initiative over to White) 
18 @xa8 Bxa8 gives Black’s very active 
pieces compensation. for the ‘sacrificed 
exchange, but ar least here White has 
some material to show for his passivity. 
17...h6 18 h4 b4! 

Black continues to force the pace, 
driving White’s inferior 
squares, 

19 Da4 

19 Ae2 is certainly stronger, but 
Karpov’s slip in the game is entirely 
understandable considering the intense 
pressure (at this level it is supposed to 
be White who presses for the advantage 
out of the opening). After 19...g5. 20 
Rxp5 (20 g3 g4) 20..Axf2 21 Exf2 
Qxf2t+ 22 Sxf2 hxg5 23 Wxg5+ &g6 
24 d2 White can hope to save the 
game. 
19...2d6 


Pieces to 
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Black begins to assume total control 
of the position, The extra white pawn is 
meaningless as Karpov’s pieces lack 
even a hint of harmony, According to 
Kasparov he had prepared this position 
in advance. If this is true it shows why 
Kasparov’s home analysis is so feared, 
as White’s major pieces are completely 
paralysed. 

20 &g3 Xc8 21 b3 g5! 
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The fact thar Black can get away with 
weakening his kinpside like this is:a clear 
sign of his dominance. White is in no 
position to take advantage of it and 
must watch out for the arrival of a 
knight on f4 or the ...25-p4 thrust. 

22 Qxd6 
There is no time to try and get one of 


the knights back into play as 22 @b2 
loses to 22...Axb2 23 Wxb2 g4 24 Be2 
Zic2. Kasparov gives 22 h4 as White’s 
best chance, although weakening his 
own king position is hardly Karpov’s 
style. Moreover it is not enough to save 
the game, as Black has 22...4\f4, again 
introducing the threat of .Ñc2 and 
forcing White into 23 hxg5 bxg5 24 
Qxf4 Qxft 25 Wxb4 Bd6 26 Waz på 
27 e2 h5, after which Black has a 
decisive attack in view of the twin 
threats of c2 and ...Wh4, 

22...Wxd6 23 g3 Dd7! 

A multi-purpose move. White has to 
watch out for possibilities of ...2e5 and 
the queen invading his. kingside. 

24 292 

Karpov still has no time to remove 
the irritating knight from d3, as Kas- 
parov has prepared a diabolical trap: 24 
Ab2 Wie 25 Dxd3 Bxd3 26 Wxd3 
Bed 
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24...Wf6 

Ruling out the @b2 defence once 
and for all and effectively sealing 
White’s fate as he cannot co-ordinate 
his position with the knights so badly 
out of play. 
25 a3 


Jonathan Rowson 


White is in a terrible bind and can 
hardly move a piece, and this attempt to 
break out is easily parried. 
25...a5 26 axb4 axb4 27 Wa2 2g6 

Beginning to build pressure on the f- 
file. 

28 d6 

Karpov stil] cannot use his knights, as 
28 Gd2 is well met by the pin 28...e2. 
28...94 
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The d-pawn is going nowhere so 
Black carries on with his kingside plans. ` 
29 Wd2 

Unable situation, 
Karpov is reduced to one move threats. 
29...g7 30 f3 

If White does not weaken his king- 
side in this manner Black has the strong 
plan of marching the h-pawn up the 
board. 
30...Wxd6 

With White weakening his kingside it 
is tiie to remove the pawn, thus freeing 
the blockading knight for an important 
role in the coming attack. 

31 txg4 Wd4+ 32 Sh1 D6 

The knight is on a ‘search and de- 
stroy’ mission. The f2-squate is White’s 
prominent weakness and Black is ideally 
placed to exploit this. 


to improve his 
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33 Bia 
Now Karpov’s position heads rapidly 


downhill, but there is no adequate de-. 


fence, e.g. 33 h3 Be3 34.sPh2 Ded 35 
Aft Dxd2 36 Bxd4 Axb3. 
33...He4 
.. A bone crusher! White cannot deal 
with the multiple threats. 
34 Yxd3 

34 Qxed is equally hopeless in view 
of 34... 2xedt+ 35 Exed Wxedt+ 36 Gg! 
4Xe5, and Black will crash through on £3 
and/ot c2. 
34...2f2+ 35 Bxf2 2xd3 36 Hfd2 
We3! 

Kasparov dues not rest on his laurels 


and moves in for the kill as swiftly as 
possible. 
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37 Hxd3 Kel 38 Db2 

One of the errant knights finally finds 
a way back into the game, just ia time to 
see the finish. 

38 Bed Bxd1+ 39 @ft Bxe3 wins 
easily for Black. 
38...842 39 DAd2 Hxd1+ 40 Axd1 
He1+ 0-1 

Karpov was strangled in a manner he 
would have truly admired, had he not 
been on the wrong side. A masterpiece 
that, at the time, Kasparov: considered 
his greatest creative achievement, 


What would be your pearl of wisdom to the chess-playing world? 
Affirm your mistakes; don’t deny them. Try to appreciate them and learn from 
them because they are inevitable. Observe yourself carefully before you play and 


enjoy the experience. of playing. 
And, of course, buy my books! 
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CONCLUSION 


How were the interviews conducted? 

Michael Adams and Yasser Seirawan were done face to face. Nigel Short, Julian 
Hodgson and Joel Lautier were done by telephone, while Alexander Khalifman, 
Sofia Polgar and Jonathan Rowson were done via email, Finally, Emil Sutovsky’s 
interview was a combination of telephone conversations and email. 


Can we reach any conclusions ‘about the secrets of the Grandmaster mind? 
Well, 1 hope that you feel suitably enlightened, but T fear that we can, sadly, reach 
very few conclusions, except on the one point about which everyone agrees — hard 
work is the-key. Work, work and more work, What J will also say is that there are 
many more Grandmasters in the world with extraordinary amounts of knowledge to 
impart. 1 heartily welcome your feedback on this book, for if I am to produce an- 
other collection of Grandmaster interviews J will need further lines of questioning. 
Please send all comments and/or suggestions to me via the publisher’s address or 
website. For those of you who feel the need for more guidance than the Grandmas- 
ters offered in these pages I would like to leave you with this small collection of 
entertaining, poignant and worthwhile chess pearls of wisdom, 


Chess js... 

Lift — Bobby Fischer 

Mental torture — Garry Kasparov 

Everything: art, science and sport — Anatoly Karpov 
AL fairy tale of 1001 blunders — Savielly Tartakower 
99 percent tactics — Teichmann 


99 percent-calculation — Solis 
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Now for some sensible advice: 

When you.sce a good move, wait and look for a better one — Emanuel Lasker 
AN that matters on the chessboard is good moves — Bobby Fischer 

A good chess player is ahvays lucky — Capablanca 

There are two types of sacrifices: correct ones and mine ~ Tal 

The pin is mightier than the sword ~ Reinfeld 

Even a poor plan is better than no plan at all— Mikhail Chigorin 

The hardest thing to win is a won game — Tarrasch 


The tactician knows what to do when there is something to do, whereas the strategian knows what 
to do when there is nothing to do — Gerald Abrahams 


Half the variations which are calculated in a tournament game tura out to be completely superflu- 
ous. Unfortunately, no one knows in advance which half - Jan Timman 


The Passed Pawn is a criminal, who should be kept under lock and key. Mild measures, such as 
police surveillance, are not sufficient — Nimzowitsch 


No price is too great for the scalp of the enemy king — Koblentz 


Life is too short for chess — Byron (he must have just lost a horrible game!) 


All the following are from Tartakower, who obviously spent as much time on 
his proverbs as he did his chess 


The blunders are all there on the board, wailing to be made. 
The winner of the game is the player who makes the next-to-last mistake. 
It’s -ahvays better to sacrifice your opponent's men. 


A chess game is divided into three stages: the first, when you hope you have the advantage, the sec- 
ond, when believe you have an advantage, and the third... when you know you ure going to lose! 


Finally, my absolute favourite (remember this, and know that every word is 
true): 


Every chess master was once a beginner ~ Chernev 
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There are many talented chessplayers in the world, 

but very few make it to the exalted level of grandmaster. 

In this book Aaron and Claire Summerscale question 
grandmasters about what makes them tick and how they 
have acquired the highest title that can be awarded in 
chess. What are the key factors? Talent, hard work, 
determination or a combination of all three? Read this book 
and find out. 


@ Numerous interviews with some of the 
game's leading practitioners 


@ Deeply annotated games reveal how 
grandmasters approach positions 


Many useful insights into what it takes 
to become a grandmaster 


Aaron Summerscale is a prominent figure around 

the domestic and international tournament circuit. His 
many successful results led to him being awarded the 
Grandmaster title in 1997, His first book for Everyman, 

A Killer Chess Opening Repertoire proved very popular 
with players of all levels. His wife, Claire, is a former 
British Girls Champion and an experienced chess teacher. 


www.everyman.uk.com 
Published in the UK by Everyman Publishers plc 
Distributed in the US by the Globe Pequot Press 
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